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On Saturday, Jawuary 3rd, 1363, will be published an important Supplement to the 
Spectator, containing a Biographical and Historical Sketch of the Royal Families of 
Europe, together with Notes on the Budgets of the leading States. Thearticle will form 
a continuation of the Essay on the same subject, published in the Spectator of January 
goth, 1858, ov the occasion of the marriage of the Princess Royal. The Supplement 
will also contain 2 Review of Home and Foreign Literature, constituting an attempt 
tw gauge the public taste of our own and other nations by examining and comparing 
the Creulation of books, Magazines, and popular Periodicals in Great Britain and the 
chief coun'rie: cf Europe. To ensure punciual delivery, early orders are requested to 
be given to the various Newsagents in town and country, or to the Publisher, 1 Wel- 
fington street, Strand, London. The Spectator and Supplement fiee by post, 8d. 











T . TRL 
NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
cities 

HE week has not been acheerful one. Distress in Lan- 
eashire has increased as fast as garotte robberies in 
London; and poverty and crime, the old foes of civilization, 
are taxing her utmost strength. Till the battle is won, there 
can be no peace either for those who can feel or those who 
ean fear. Abroad, Greece is hurrying to an election which, 
thongh flattering to England, promises a thousand embarrass- 
ments; and the Premier of Italy is doing his utmost to debase 
the monarchy and prevent a schism. Nothing has been 
received from America, except proof that M’Clellan is not so 
magnanimously silent as his admirers pretend, and rumours 
that the French army, which as it has gone to Mexico may 
as well do its work there, is suffering.from disease. The only 
gleam of true light has been the announcement that the 
Ministry has resolved to effect reductions to the extent of two 
nillions sterling, a policy which, if carried out, will enable 
them to appeal to the country with safety. 





Greece seems determined to elect Prince Alfred. As we 
mentioned Jast week, the Radical party has resolved to accept 
his nomination, and demonstrations have been made in his 
favour in Syra, Missolonghi, Patras, and Athens. The Greeks 
in England and Constantinople, the two most powerful 
sections of the community outside Greece, are vehement in 
his favour, and the ill-disguised annoyance of Russia probably 
increases his chance. That Government has appealed to the 
protocol of 1832 ; but it is reported on all sides that Napoleon 
will not actively oppose, and Russian opinion just now 
matters but little, even in the East. Under these cireum- 
stances the British Government remains studiously silent. It 
is difficult to believe that they will accept a nomination so 
full of possible dangers ; but Mr. Scarlett, Minister at Athens, 
declares that he has no authority to speak, and the usual 
organs of the Ministry carefully combat possible objections. 


Another candidate for the throne has been put forward in 
the person of Prince Oscar, a younger son of the King of 
Sweden. He is a Frenchman by blood, and might not be un- 
willing to accept the Greck faith ; but the choice would be an 
absurd one. Greece might fairly consider that the Ionian 
Islands were worth the risks involved ina minority, but if 
they are not to have them they must choose a statesman, some 
one who can really govern, or at all events guide the govern- 
ingmen. There are half-a-dozen such princes in Europe, not 
to mention a long roll of statesmen. 


The bishopric of Gloucester and Bristol is to be given to the 
Dean of Exeter, Dr. Ellicot. It seems to be a respectable 





appointment. Dr. Ellicot has shown creditable learning and 
scholarship in his Commentaries on the Epistles to the Gala- 
tians, Ephesians, and the Pastoral Letters, and contributed an 
essay to the volume called “Aids to Faith,” which was edited 
by the outgoing Bishop. If we may trust our own experience 
it will be less efficacious as an aid to faith than it seems likely 
to be as a ladder to dignities. The contributors to that work 
will say of it, somewhat as Jacob said after his dream of the 
celestial ladder: “ Surely promotion was in this place and 
I knew it not.” 


The Star of Wednesday contained an article which, from 
its tone, print, and air of authority, seems intended to be a 
manifesto. It announces that the Cabinet, at a Council held 
last week, decided to bring forward a budget showing reduc- 
tions to the extent of two millions sterling. This, however, 
affirms the Star, would be an altogether insufficient economy. 
Mr. Disraeli had offered five millions, and if Lord Palmerston 
did not reconsider his bid there were those on the Liberal 
benches who would make an end of his Ministry. The truth 
of the matter is that Mr. Cobden is resolved to punish Lord 
Palmerston, and avails himself of the coming demand for 
retrenchment to secure that end. Both he and Mr. Bright 
have hinted over and over again that a Tory Minister which 
they could squeeze. would be better than a Whig Ministry 
which squeezes them. It is fortunate for Europe that the 
mass of Liberals are not of the same opinion, for a reign of the 
Tories by grace of Mr. Bright would mean Napoleon all power- 
ful, Italy dismembered, and the South at the head of the 
American continent. 


It is announced that the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
will take place in April next. 





We have received authentic details of the remarkable 
demonstration in the Ecole de Médieine on Monday week, no 
account of which has been permitted to appear in the Paris 
papers. The Emperor’s physician, M. Rayer, had been ap- 
pointed Dean of the Faculty against the custom of the institu- 
tion, which requires that the Dean should be chosen from 
among the former Professors, In this case, he was made a 
Professor after his appointment as Dean. But the unpopu- 
larity of the appointment did not consist merely in this 
breach of a formal etiquette. The tendency to undermine the 
organization of learning by foreing Imperial favourites into 
the place due to scientific attainment has long provoked the 
hostility of the Paris students, and the students determined 
to convey audible evidence of their dissatisfaction. On Mon- 
day week the Dean opened the session with the usual pre- 
liminary discourse. The students mustered in force, number- 
ing, it is said, between two and three thousand, and all pro- 
vided with whistles. Long before the proper hour the 
whole building was crowded, and the courtyard outside full. 
Before M. Rayer had uttered three words, the whistling 
began, and completely overpowered both his speech and 
the feeble attempts at applause. After he hal concluded, 
a M. Gosselin followed with an éloge on a cclebrated 
accoucheur of the name of Moreau. M. Gosselin, aiming at 
oratorical effect, recounted that the good accoucheur had 
made acquaintance at Auxerre with ‘a young artillery lieu- 
tenant, afterwards the hero of Marengo.” The medical 
students responded by violent whistling and no applause. 
But when, warming with his subject, M. Gossclin went on to 
say, that under M. Morcau’s vigilant and scientific eye all 
the Orleans princes had emerged into the light of this 
transitory world, he was greeted with rapturous applause, 
broken only by the anger of the police. Behind and above M. 
Rayer was the bust of the present Emperor, the entrance- 
door opposite to him. At this entrance-door, the siege went 
on steadily,—the excluded students using some ladders as 
battering rams, which they brought with heavy blows against 
the solid door. ‘The Imperial bust trembled on its bracket, 
while the youths inside shouted with uproarious merriment. 
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“ Tt will be down!” “It won't be down!” “ What odds will 
you take?” M. Rayer’s solicitude was profound. He 
mounted a chair, stretched out his protecting arms, and 
saved it from destruction, apostrophizing it, according 
to our account—but this, we suspect, is apocryphal—in the 
tenderest language of a reciprocity treaty, ‘‘ Jd me soutiendra, 
je le soutiendrai.” The secne ended, of course, ina good many 
apprehensions by the police, imprisonment of the offenders, 
and the demure publication of M. Rayer’s lecture the next 
day as if nothing unusual had oceurred. The complete dis- 
affection and Orleanizing tendencies of the medical students 
are dangerous symptoms. The equilibrium is not disturbed, 
but it is proved to be unstable. 


Garibaldi’s bullet has been successfully extracted by Sig- 
nor Zanetti, and the news telegraphed to Mr. Partridge, who 
had declined, on surgical grounds, to believe in it. On me- 
chanical grounds, we think he might have been less sceptical : 
for a conical rifle-bullet to rebound perpendicularly, so as to 
come out of the same hole at which it entered—and there was 
no other—would have been a marvel little short of the liquefae- 
tion of St. Januarius’s blood. The General is doing very well ; 
he began to mend from the day when the English lady-visitors 
were prohibited from invading his room. 


The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, in its mecting last 
Tuesday, voted, by a majority of 23 to 14 votes, that it is not 
expedient to memorialize the Government to abandon the 
right of blockade or to diminish its efficiency. This is a very 
important proof that even our mercantile classes are not pre- 


pared to cripple completely the naval power of this country. | 
They can see the distinction between securing for enemies’ | 


private ships the same immunity which is already secured for 
enemies’ goods when in neutral ships,—and giving up the 
most efficient weapon of naval warfare. 


The position of Lancashire remains unchanged, but opinion 
about it has undergone a serious modification. The secret 
suspicion that Lancashire, as a county, had not done her duty 
has been dissipated. A number of letters, full of statistics, 
have proved that the rates in the distressed unions have risen 
practically to 12s., almost all of which is new; that the only 


exempted parishes are those beyond reach of the distress, | 


which will, under the Act of last Session, be gradually called 
on for help; that the mass of the mill-owners are bearing 
almost intolerable burdens, and that the relief is administered 
with remarkable efficiency. Contributions are consequently 
flowing in from all England, and the committees have ven- 
tured to raise their weekly assignments nearly to the level 
required. The sum wanted is 40,0002. a week, or as nearly 
as possible three-halfpence a week from every house in Great 
Britain. 

Lord Palmerston, last session, described Colonel Ward, the 
American who had organized a force of Chinese sepoys, as a 
very ‘‘ respectable” man. Lord Palmerston was, as it proves, 
in the right. Ward has been shot; and it seems that, during 


his short carcer, he had contrived to amass a fortune of more | 


than 60,0007. What could be more respectable? It is true, 
the Chinese, from whom he must have plundered that money, 
do not join in the eulogium; but then they are not expected | 
to recognize cither the doctrine that the labourer is worthy of | 
his hire, or the exigencies which beset a spirited foreign 
policy. What with Fernando Wood and Colonel Ward as 
allies, no wonder that English opinion is becoming a little 


bewildered. 


The audacity of the criminal class has been increasing all 
through the week. No part of London is safe, and so great 
is the alarm that the streets after dusk are thinned to a de- 
gree which will be felt by trade. Twenty-seven garotters | 
have been committed for trial, but every day has brought re- | 
ports of three or four new outrages. In all instances the ruf- | 
fians act in gangs, the regular course being for the leader to 
ask the passenger for a trifle, while a confederate, armed with | 
knuckle-dusters {brass gloves), knocks him down from behind. 
The gang then strip him of all valuables, and then, kicking 
him into insensibility, escape with their booty. In one ease, | 
in Bloomsbury, the garotters, not finding a watch on their | 
victim, smashed his jaw, and he will remain disfigured for | 
fife. In all, they inflict injuries involving from three to six 
months’ loss of time to the victim, apparently from no 
object whatever except to inspire terror. In the twenty-seven 
eases committed, Baron Bramwell is the presiding judge, 
and he has announced that in all cases of robbery with | 
= he shall inflict the maximum sentence, transportation | 
or life. . 


Aa 


| 


It is said that the Government intend to bring in a} 
the better prevention of this crime, which lowers a] England 
in the eyes of the Continent. Itis to be hoped that they wil] fo 
the panic has produced a dangerous recoil in the public a 
| Another month of this insecurity, and opinion will be as ‘ 
moralized as it was before the Romilly reforms. Already tho 
| Times is talking of ‘‘irreclaimable” men, and the leading 
|penny paper incessantly urges the public to carry arms 
The assertion means simply that civilization is humbug 
and the advice will introduce a most dangerous spirit 
of rowdyism. London must be made safe for unarmed 
men by any and every means, but that is no reason for assert. 
|ing in the tecth of all evidence, and all Christian teaching 
that a human being is, or can be, irreclaimable. The lesson 
officials require is, to treat prisoners who have palpably 
entered the criminal class as wild beasts who are tameable 
but who are not to be released from control till they are 
}tamed. The practical method of taming is to compel them to 
carn partial freedom by work, allowed for at so much a day 
and then let them out on probation under the most stringent 
surveillance. If a man condemned to fourteen years’ imprison. 
ment works himself free in seven, and for seven more proves 
| to the police that he is earning an honest livelihood, there jg 

no danger to be expected from him. 


“ill for 





Mr. Forster, member for Bradford, met his constituents oy 
| Friday, and made a speech, which expresses with singular 
force the ideas of the more manly Liberals. He disapproved 
of the conduct of the Ministry in resisting Reform, in yield. 
ing to the public clamour for expenditure, and in leaving to 
him the task of contending vainly against the Night Poach- 
ing Prevention Act. But he approved their foreign policy, 
/and approved emphatically of non-intervention in the 
American civil war. The cause of Lancashire suffering was 
the Southern rebellion, not the Northern effort to suppress it, 
The North had not condemned slavery as it ought to have 
done, but it had been true to its principle that slavery must 
not be extended, and that was the object for which the South 
was fighting. He was not, therefore, prepared, much as 
he longed for economy, to agree with those who would 
accept Mr. Disraeli if he would give them that one thing. 





Mr. Serjeant Glover, formerly proprietor of the Jorning 
Chronicle, has brought an action against M. de Persigny and 
M. Billault in the Court of Queen’s Bench. Ife claims no 
less than 14,0002. for publishing certain articles in the 
Chronicle and other papers, and writing other articles in Eng- 
lish, to be translated into the Moniteur and other French 
papers. The contract is alleged to have been in the form of 
a promised salary of 800/.a month. M. Billault peremptorily 
denies by affidavit that he ever made any such contract at 
all; but the judge, without passing any opinion on the merits 
of the case, held that the law permitted him to send the ease 
toa jury. English newspapers have been sold before now, 
but this is, we think, the first time that an attempt to obtain 
payment has been made through a court. <A transaction of 
this kind has always a secret history, and Serjeant re 
lity of his 


rn 


probably relies upon something besides the lega 


claim. 





English parties are certainly getting bewildered. Tlere are 
all the Conservative papers reviling Mr. Lincoln for dismiss- 
ing General M’Clellan, a general in whom he had lost confi- 
dence. In other words, the Tories, who used to profess to be 
friends of order, are condemning the legal chief of a civil 


| government because, by an act strictly within his admitted 
‘authority, he displaced a general suspected of hostility to his 


constitutional power. ‘The very same journals are now 
applauding Napoleon, who is, on their principles, an usurpet, 
because he uses his army to support a potentate whose sole 
claim to rule is the technical legality of his tenure. Which 
isthe principle, gentlemen,—the one you profess in America, oF 
the one you uphold in Rome? If the “ favour of a majority 

is to maintain M‘Clellan, why is it not to upset the Pope? 


A dangerous seeret has just transpired in France. Under 
the system of confining prisoners under trial «av secret, 
confession may be extorted from them by practices too nearly 
resembling torture. Rosalie Dvise (of the Somme) was 
accused of killing her father. She confessed, was { und 


‘guilty with extenuating circumstances, and sentenced to 


imprisonment for life. A year afterwards the real murderers 
confessed the crime, and Rosalie was interrogated. Sh stated 
that she had been confined in a dismal hole while pregnant, 
that the interpreter had threatened to send her back there 
that she had neither air nor bedding, and that in horror of 
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h a fate she had allowed her guilt. Her statement was | the Prefect of Milan, Signor Villamarina. But the nextday, 
at ficers of the gaol in all material cireum- | when the performance of th pledges was asked for, Villa- 


-onfirmed by the of bane - : : . 5 a ae 
ym and she was released, but the incident has excited marina was nowhere to be found, and Passaglia did not preach, 
s ™* 


rofound attention in France. There is an elaborat » crue Ity It is supp seo t! t th Hom Government did not dare to 
in the system of preventive confinement all over France, from | assert its authority and risk a fresh quarrel with the Papal 
’ ngements are not perfectly free. There party. Rattazzi’s administration has been one consistent act 





which our own arrang ; arty ' 
js no justice whatever in keeping accused persons, as we do | of disgraceful concession. It is not thus that Italy can 
in the counties, in gaol for three months before trial. | become a great State. = 


a ale 

The English residents in Japan are intensely irritated. A ter 
the murder of Mr. Richardson, reported last week, the fo- 
reigners proposed to seize the father of the Prince of Satsuma, 
who, it appears, had ordered the murder, and who was still 


Ten thousand copies of Dr. Colenso’s book have, it is said, been 
already disposed of, and the work is now stere typed. Heresy 
clearly sells better than orthodoxy as such, as we know by 
the sale of “ Essays and Reviews ;” but a bishop, with steam 
in the neighbourhood. The Charge d’Affuires, however, | up and off the rails, is a sight that even the opaque medium 
refused, and declined to take any steps whatever, on the | of scholastic and numerical discussion will not prevent people 

und that he had received no official account of the affair. | from trying to get a peep at if they can, 

He even declined to attempt the recovery of the body, and it The Editor of tt Wi as 

was recovered by Consul Vyse and an armed party. Ofcourse | © EGILOK OF Unt 1800 
the residents accuse Colonel Neale of all manner of high mis- 
demeanours, but we presume the truth was pretty much this. 
Colonel Neale had written orders not to give the Japanese, 
under any circumstances, an excuse for a general massacre, 


Chef makes a pathetic and 
forcible appeal for larger ministerial salaries. On two hundred 
dollars, it says in its November issue, no eeclesiastie can be 
expected to keep life in him and his horse, and “ keep tavern” 
for a whole crowd of wandering half-famished creatures as 
and so compel immediate war. Like all soldiers, he feared to well. , e It is a grand sa be have the ie} ministered 
violate the strict letter of his instructions; and so, in his | "2% Dut when agree gana Me needeth bread and butter. 
dread of responsibility, attempted nothing at all. He was nee . ee “ = i 7 oo : acethyremn - a — 
not, perhaps, altogether in the wrong; for, though these out- which looks almost like an earthly gloss on the old Wesieyan 
rages must be suppressed, that end must be effected through | 
the Government of the country, and not by assuming an in- | 


hymn,— 
*“ My soul is like a rusty lock, 
© ile it with thy grace ; 


dependent jurisdiction, which can end only in conquest. The O cabs Ki. ea i. oe 18 Lewd 

same pressure which produced the treaty will in the end | Until * ia the ——_  * 

secure its observance; and that pressure will be greatly | ,, PO EE TAS Bhs. Bia Ne : = 

increased by the reports of the Ambassadors, now on their Phe a ce tendency “ even the most genuine faith to 

way home. . ilose all its _ natural atm sphere of awe, and : become 
——_—__—_—_—_— | almost gross in its familiarity as it descends in the sccial scale, 


The Austrian Government has allowed the Reichsrath to | is very remarkable. And it is equally true in Protestant 
exercise a direct control over the Imperial budget. The Cham- and in Roman Catholic Churches. The Catholic peasant, 
. Md : : } . } . ‘ 4 « ; oa * * . 4 - 
ber desired to reduce the expenditure on the army, and were , beats his Madonna, the ranter halt laughingly reproaches his 
informed by the Government that the Emperor consented to God that grace is no adequate substitute for “ grease in the 
reduce the military estimates by 600,000/., chiefly, it would | gastrics. Wey 
appear, in the cavalry. This proposal will, it would seem, be) yr. ; a ae oa 
y age gs Mr. he mnservalive eandidate for ss, ad- 
accepted, though it leaves the deficit 6,180,0007. This Ir. Dent, t : c —» © lid <<filncey lotness, ad 
, _ a fon : ; dressed the electors on Wednesday. His speech was a fine 
amount will be covered by an increase in the land-tax, the | 7. f old aliteeh Semen. Sts akba wae 
house tax, the house rent tax, the trade tax, and the tax on ma -_ rf : om ; _— a 7 a roo _ bes peg) ae la 
coupons, by doubling the income tax, and by loans. It will | He Sine eared “ rs ae te the Che e 0 a 
be seen that the Austrian Government takes advantage of the | = = oan »] E oe ld | . 7 oe he 4 ’ vk . ~wntang oy oc 
situation in Prussia, to show itself to its German subjects or . Hes aa i A apo ‘yesme in T fs 3 he socal ale 
s 7 - sti : al. > urs of roli¢ ions ° a aces. rou tix 11S Fe idence omess, ) 1 1c] 
trictly constitutional. Rumours of negotiations with Hun all the poor in Lancashire, and if their poverty reacted on 





rd rrent, but the projects of conciliation always fai — - 
H ror either offering too litt.e, or refusing arantees. |}: 31. aenlanded 4 i 
P - 5 highly applauded the charitable clau 


a aaa ies Ree ii ee endl 
The Italian Parliament has had three days of debate, but Tho Rend of lat Wobtesiog was tn 0 dillects eubatete 


» English papers cither decline to report the inci s of * er ; - 
the English papers cither decline to report the incidents of ment. The fight for the championship between Mace and 


the struggle, or report them so badly as to be unintelligible. | \-. : : 
, ‘0 m2 . - King had just come off. Our contemporary was evidently 
Private letters from Turin, however, assure us that the): Se al inte a ee tee tne aemmlell that. it: 
. . . “es ] i Mews, al ul H sirone Convicil t 3 

Chamber is hostile to Rattazzi, and that he threatens to | M@UCTesteG wh Mel . % AVICHION TAAL 5 
readers would be interested also,—bui felt a delicacy in stating 


dissolve. If he docs, the new Parliament cannot mect before isle i. aleiamnel pulled ed ¢ diaoui To } 
. e > ° ~— Ss Ss ya circumstance Without aa cnt aiszuise, 0 have 
the expiration of the parliamentary power authorizing the levy | °°. 7 alias acai to ce ae a gp eee: L” 
e ° ‘ . ° . . . ° Si ‘h yr coun a ! ily ne nose us ¢ agonist,’ 
of taxes, which ends on 31st of December. The Minister must | *"" 1d han ha 1 t ‘hi h-st vs 1 bs f \ ; F al 
. . rol ive arr ie Izhh-stri & | ‘ves Oo evangeciics 
then either suffer the taxes to pass uncollected, or collect themby | WOU Me Jitbe Bae is! : . — 
F * | feeling. The true policy would have been to have “im- 
royal mandate—a most dangerous precedent, as there is a large 7 4 aus’ aubialir tntendeeias tin malabnai tains 
. ® > > . ° "OVE 1¢ OCCUSLON, 42 ul ou l tne WK 30 ‘re 
party in Italy watching for any breach of the constitutional tig a” hs ‘) 0 ieiiteels ; . wows aa 
rs “ier ider the shadow Oi a heavy thuncercioud of gracious wra 
law. Moreover the King was elected by the plebiscite as) UUGCT a co : 4 ; reemyese” Fe ae saci 
. . re . . . ust as Anonym was ‘cules a nelehor "ine colu ° 
constitutional King, and any act of the kind will be declared “°° § ae eer eee ee a 
b " ‘ ; 4 ° But for this the time was too short. Lhe fact was known, and 
y the enemies of Italy to impair his legal tenure. ; = ; ; : cas 
. : the printer was urg rhe alternative of gratifying the 
public curiosity was chosen, but there was scant time for « 
decorous framework of spiritual reproof. The result was, 
perhaps, a little bald:—* At the time of going to press, the 
Fleet-street is surrounded by an eager 








A report is current of an imminent outbreak throughout the 
whole of Poland. It is said, by the Vienna correspondent of 
the Times, to rest on the authority of the Austrian Foreign PT?! 
Office. Spor tiny hij ofice in 

—_—_—_— crowd, reading a notice to the effect that King has beaten 

Signor Rattazzi’s Government has, in more than one in- opponent. ‘Thus widely-spread on every side is the demo- 
stance, shown a craven heart in dealing with the Pope. ralization produccd by these disgraceful spectacles.” The 
Father Passaglia, the head of the orthodox opposition to the poor “crowd” before the Sporting Life oflice conferred a great 
temporal power of the Papacy, was to preach a series of service on the Recer’,—enabling it to set the news in a 
Advent sermons in the Church of San Carlo al Corso, at) ghostly and edifying point of view. 
Milan. He preached the first sermon—a purely doctrinal, workmanship for the Jecord. 
one—to a crowded and profoundly attentive audience; but, | 
before the second, the Provost received notice from Monsignor eh 
Caccia, a bishop in partibus, who is now administering the Foreign funds :—Consols are 033 984 for money. New i hrees and 
vacant see of Milan, that Passaglia was not to be allowed to | Reduced are 92 92) ; con iv eg Es “ b. Sr 
cancion any of his sacred functions. The Prevost replied one ate bin . Jeu e, > s. to 1 Apes. and ditto, March, 10s: 

; 


1 


But this is but rough 


The following shows the latest position of the English and 


that Father Passaglia is regularly licensed to exercise any to 12a. prem. Old Turkish Six per Cents. are 844 843: ditto 
of his functions whenever he chooses by a decree of the Sacra 258 7) 71 1: ditto New Serip. 248 prem. ditto, paid up, 70} 
Penitenzicria ; but yet, fearing that the Bishop would insti- | 793; ditto, Consolidés, 39 39}. Dutch, 66. Italian, 711. 
gate a Papal riot, he claimed the aid of the civil authorities. | Greek, 174 174. Russian, 964 96%; ditto, New Loan, 93} 933 
Passaglia received the warmest assurances of protection from | Spanish Passive, 23} 252; and ditto Certificates, 9 94. 
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- r | least more than the sum which the nation meh iensiade 
TOPICS Of} THE DAY. | direct relief. But it is useless to assert, witheot wilt an Jn 
i knowledge that, with the possibility of the South acce = 
MR. COBDEN’S PARTY PROGRAMME. the control of the Union, such reduction would be saferan’ 
N R. COBDEN adheres to his plan of letting the Govern- | safety is more important than any reduction. And after all 
ment of Great Britain by contract,—the firm whose | it is not the saving of one penny on the income-tax which 
tender is lowest to have the preference. It seems to be under- | is required, so much as a final end to that tone of extravaganco 
stood that the Cabinet intend next session to keep the pledge | which had begun to pervade the departments, and which 
made in the last, and arrange for reductions substantial | threatened us, not with this or that outlay, but with a stead 
enough to satisfy all but those who forget that England increase in the permanent and inevitable current expenditure 
must have a foreign as well as a domestic policy. The Sfar | A man may bear an extravagance without ruin, but woe na 
of Wednesday even ventures, in demi-official fashion, to fix | him if he over-houses himself, or keeps a daily table beyond 
the figure, and informs its readers in the same leader that Lord |his means. <A reduction of two millions certainly involves 
Palmerston has offered two millions, and that this will not {this change. It will be felt in every department, jg 
be sufficient, because Mr. Disracli offered five. It calls onthe | the sudden cessation of new projects, in the dismissal of 
Premier at the next Cabinet Council to lower his tender once | supernumerarics, in the strict and annoying supervision of 
more, and adds, in a tone of undisguised menace, “ it can- all expenses, and in the determined investigation of lj 
not be too well understood that, upon the adoption of such a | contracts, laxity in which is the primary cause of waste, 
resolution depends the existence of the Palmerston Govern- It pledges the Cabinet not to waste, and that is the first 
ment.” If it is rejected, “there are nota few, even upon the | necessity of the hour. Waste is the defect of Lord Palmer. 
Liberal benches, pledged by their past professions to vote with | ston’s Government, as it is of Louis Napoleon’s, as it is of 
the Conservative leader; and who can doubt that their con- | every Government which lives by feeding the crave for im- 
stituents would more than absolve them from the offence of | perial position and power. That defect once cured, one 
preferring popular to party interests ?” Language could hardly | main objection of thinking Liberals to a continuance of hig 
be more explicit, and the circumstances of the hour lend to | administration will be at once removed. 
such phrases a quite exception: force. The rank and | But Mr. Disraeli offers all this and something more? We 
file of the Liberal party, always and wisely jealous of | can, in answer to that argument, only repeat patent facts, 
expenditure, have been profoundly irritated by the some- | Either Mr. Disraeli is playing with his interlocutors, in the 
what off-handed way in which Lord Palmerston has demanded | hope that with the balance of power once in his hands Mr, 
new and ever new resources, more men, more guns, more | Bright will find that position too pleasant to be forfeited 
ships, and more fortifications, and is willing at any moment | by an inconvenient exaction of pledges, or he is offering 
on this point to check his career. Then the Lancashire} more than he has the power to perform. His own 
distress, by reducing the national resources, makes the in- party will not obey him. He cannot save five millions 
cidence of taxation more heavy, while a strong appeal | quickly except by heavy reductions in the army or by 
to English sympathy for the starving will arouse the | abandoning the construction of ships. We only wish he 
dangerous feeling that taxation has reached the point | would propose the second alternative, for there would be an 
—never fixed, but still existing—where it becomes im- | end of him and his special following then and there, and the 
moral, Add to the men swayed by these arguments country would have a sound Conservative opposition. The 
the Tories who follow Mr. Disraeli and the Liberals who | first he might attempt, but he would have against him all the 
obey Mr. Bright, and we have a phalanx which may at | existing Government, all the independent Liberals not governed 
any moment produce one of two most dangerous results. | by Mr. Bright, and at least one hundred Tory votes ; for there 
Kither the Government wiil be upset and England handed | are, not to mention other sections, all themembers who bear Her 
over to a Cabinet pledged to retrenchment and Rome; ov | Majesty’s commission in one or other of the fighting services, 
Lord Palmerston, compelled to fall back on the older Tories, | Not even Mr, Disracli’s skill in guerilla war could lead his 
will become still more obstructive in his internal policy. He | remnant to victory, and the disgusted Tories would at the 
has already arrested all progress, and he may be compelled | end of a brief campaign find that they had accepted allies 
—as, for instance, in Church matters—actually to retrograde. | they detest without winning the victory they seck. Even 
This combination, now actually threatened, is, however, im- | their party organization would be broken up, for whatever 
possible without the assistance of those Liberals who, without | Mr. Disracli’s skill, it is not Lord Derby whom_ he 
being Whigs, are allies but not followers of Messrs. Cobden | can induce to follow Louis Napoleon, or General Peel 
and Bright. Their minds are evidently not made up; for,| Who will throw the army back to its Crimean level, 
while Mr. Baxter, perhaps their best representative as an | or Sir John Pakington who will consent to see the Channel 
economist, seems willing to demand the five millions, Mr. | commanded by France. Their permanent influence would be 
Forster, decidedly the most statesmanlike among them, declares | goue ; for though a steady subservience to Napoleon, no doubt, 
that, ‘though the present Ministry took fully as much money might make government cheaper, yet for Tories to serve him 
as any Ministry they could possess, . . . still he remembered | means that they should at one and the same time crush Italy 
it was not Lord Palmerston who spent so much money, but and betray their one Continental ally,—should guarantee the 
the country, which had been reckless of expenditure.” Not | temporal power and reduce Austria into a duchy,—should sur- 
one of this party will listen to the project of selling their | render all English interests in the Levant, and support all 
principles for so many millions apiece, or haggling in a dis- | slave-holding interests in North and South America. No 
graceful barter between pence and policies, or putting up the Government in England has ever yet been able to be reac- 
Government of Great Britain, and with it the freedom of tionary both at home and abroad, and this a Tory Govern- 
Europe, to any sort of Dutch auction. They only demand an | ment at the fect of Napoleon must inevitably be. England 
end to extravagance, and the point for them to consider is | will not follow them in this course for any time; and the 
whether a reduction to the extent of two millions furnishes independent Liberals would, in a few months, find the Whigs, 
suficient proof that Lord Palmerston has so far returned to) whom they hate—as a Puseyite hates a Catholic because he is 
the rcyime of thrift, as to render it possible for men who look so like him—restore] to power, indifferent to their support, 
to the welfare of England as the first object of policy to) and not disposed to pardon the treachery which had openly 
render him a cordial support. surrendered principles for a bribe. 
We hold that it is. It is, of course, impossible to affirm, as | 
impossible as to deny, tiat two millions is the precise figure GENERAL M’CLELLAN’S DISMISSAL. 
by which establishments might be reduced. We dare say a| HERE are, even in England, a elass of half-concealed and 
really strong financier, who happened to be Premier, and to half-unconscious political opinions at which you can 
be a favourite in the departments, and to be trusted by the only get, as you do at obscure and insidious diseases, by 
Crown, could make much more extensive reductions. Strict | studying carefully a variety of small symptoms. Of this class 
administration in the Navy ought to save us that sum alone. | is the nature of the prevalent English sympathy with the 
There are soldiers with whom a people despising ornament | Northern “ Conservatives” in America, as they are affection- 
would find it quite possible to dispense ; and some reformer | ately called, and with their representative man, General M’Clel- 
will one day put the knife sharply into that sloughing uleer, lan. Is it really the Conservatism, the affection for ‘“ the Con- 
called “‘ expenses of collection.” We could have wished, in | stitution as it is,” that endears the Democrats to the Eng- 
the presence of that dreary wail which comes up from Lan- | lish Southerners? Was General M’Clellan so much approved, 
cashire, that low Miserere, which may last till it disturbs the both as a military man and a politician, because he was really 
hymeneal chants for the Prince of Wales, that the Cabinet | expected to succeed as a General and as a Conservative,—or be- 
had made a more decided effort, had pared and clipped away | cause he was expected to fail? Of course, the ground taken 
more of our superfluities, had reduced the expenditure by at appeared tobe that he was the North’s best general and most 
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ive leader. 
— that, in the eyes of his English panegyrists his 
yeal merit lay elsewhere ; and the more we study the symptoms 
of their regret at the step taken by the President, the clearer 
it becomes that this regret is really entertained because 
General M’Clellan was confidently expected to win no battles 
as against the South, while it was hoped, in spite of his 
Conservatism, that he might win a very decisive battle 
‘nst the North and the Constitution. 
Monday did not hesitate to express almost as much. After 
commenting ruefully in previous articles on General M'Clellan's 
dismissal it pointed out bitterly what an opportunity General 
W'Clellan had lost—not of conqucring the South, but of con- 
uering the North, of playing over again the coup d'etat of 1852, 


But we could not suppress a certain { 


| 


The 7imes of last | 


and proving his “ Conservatism ” by violating every prin- | 


ciple of honour as well as of the Constitution. Whether 
this was the service always expected of him we cannot say. 
We trust not, for we suspect that the disappointment of the 
crisis which removed him from power, ripencd very suddenly 
the latent wishes and hopes of the English admirers of American 
Democracy; just as the opening of an unfavourable will may 


sometimes very roughly reveal to a man that his affection for | 


the deceased was not quite so disinterested as he had hoped. 
But however this may be, the emotions of the English 
Southernizers on hearing that Gencral M’Clellan had quietly 
complied with the President’s order, and left the army with 
his staff, certainly betray the true nature of their love for 
this so-called ‘‘Conservatism,” and their secret hope 
that it was going to turn out conservative as regards 
the Southern power and institutions, but revolutionary 
towards the cause to which it was pledged by every principle of 
honour. It strikes us as a new and very ignominious feature 
in English politics, that an organ of public opinion so 
thoroughly acquainted with English feeling as the Times, 
should not hesitate to avow that it would have pref: rred to 
gain its end by the deliberate treachery and perjury of a 
respectable general, a great party, and great army, rather than 
not gain its end at all. General M’Clellan must feel gratified 
by the nature of that English admiration for him which, when 
he obeys his cath and the laws of his country, asks, with 
mortified astonishment, in the words of the Timces—* What are 
we to say to the sudden collapse of General M’Clellan? Is it 
heroic patriotism, or disgust, or absence of ambition, or want of 


| he has certainly not shown. 


The dismissal of General M’Clellan would find its very ben” 
upologist in the lamentations of the Zines over the uncommitted 
treachery, could we think that there was ever any ground to 
fear so base an act. We, however, think much better of this 
painstaking leader than his English friends, and nevertheless 
we hold the President thoroughly justified in this decisive act. 
Itis, we hope, clear that Mr. Lincoln hay no intention what- 
ever of withdrawing his Emancipation proclamation before the 
day on which it comes into force—Jan. 1. The Contederates 
greatly fear its effects, not in the form of massacres or horrors 
—for the negroes of Columbia, freed by statute, have taken 
service for wages with their owners—but in a gencral drain 
of negroes to the North, along the whole border line of the 
slave States. But if this policy be the only sound and 
vigorous policy, there is an obvious and most important 
motive for putting at the head of the army a commander who 
is not likely to embarrass that policy by half-hearted measures, 
and who is not exposed to the pressure of party Democrat 
feeling. At least the only sufficient reason for retaining a 
commander whose politics would paralyze his policy as a 
leader, would be a very high and marked military genius. 
There is no injustice to General M’Clellan in saying that this 
He is, as a General and a strat- 
egist, a respectable mediocrity, and no more ; and there is cer- 
tainly no reason whatever to suppose that General Burnside is 
less. ‘The Prince de Joinville has, no doubt, shown that 
General M’Clellan struggled bravely, and not unsuccessfully, 
against overwhelming difficulties in organizing his army, 
and that others probably share the fault of his disastrous 
eampaign in the peninsula, Stull, no one can maintain 
that he handled his army there with anything like the 


| ability of ‘ Stonewall” Jackson,—that he ever once pushed 


luck—or is it policy ? Here is a man occupying the first place | 


in the world’s eye. He had a great army at his back, which 
respects him as it respects no other leader. Yet, while 
he is incamp with his army, surrounded by his friends, late one 
night a missive is put into his hand, from a President who 
seems to have lost all influence, and from a Government which 
is sinking daily into contempt ; and immediately this power- 
ful general lays down his command, sinks into a private 
individual, and, with a short farewell to his men, goes away 
into retirement, and almost into exile.” To that innocent 
query of the Zines, ‘Is it heroic patriotism or disgust, or 


absence of ambition, or want of pluck, or policy 7’ we may | 


reply by another :—Has our great public journal never heard 
of a quality—supposed, perhaps mistakenly, to be quite un- 
heroic, and, indeed, rather commonplace and widely diffused in 
the Anglo-Saxon race—called integrity, or good faith, which 
occasionally induces men to pay their debts when they 
would be beyond the reach of positive compulsion? We 
are not admirers of the ‘ Conservative” party, as these truck- 
ling Democrats of the North are politely termed; yet we can 
be more charitable than the Zimes, and are quite disposed to 
adopt the very simple hypothesis, that it is neither heroic 
patriotism, nor disgust, nor absence of ambition, nor want of 


pluck, nor policy, which induced the Democratic General to! 


a temporary advantage so as to gain a great victory. He is 
as superior to General Pope as Lord Raglan was to General 
Simpson, but there is no evidence whatever to show that he 
is not even inferior to some of his own generals of division, 
and it is quite certain that he has inspired uo belief in his 
own military enthusiasm, far less in anything like political 
enthusiasm for haman freedom, which is the most effective 
weapon of the North at the present moment. Now these 
deficiencies are grave deficiencies in view of the immediate 
future: and in the face of them the President was, we hold, not 
only justified, but called upon, to try some new commander not 
inferior in military ability, and in more hearty sympathy 
with the one great hope that his administration holds out to 
the Northern people. There is every reason to suppose that 
General Burnside is the equal of M’Clellan as a com- 
mander, and far more likely to act in the political 
spirit of the Government. Of course, every fresh ex- 


| periment involves risk, and may possibly lead to failure ; 


| 


but no risk could well be greater than that of requesting 
Caution to lead, where only the daring of passionate conviction 
can conquer. You might almost as well put blind Justice 
with her scales to lead a charge of cavalry, as M’Clellan to 
conquer against great odds in the name of freedom. ‘The blunder- 


| ing instinct of bombastic bravado when it described M’Ciellan 


as ‘‘the young Napoleon,” could scarcely have hit upon a more 
felicitous piece of false description, whether in censure or 
panegyric, unless it had called him what the nation truly 
necds, a young Cromwell. Perhaps, indeed, the true cause of 
the failure of the North could not be more briefly described 


‘than by saying that when its moral condition eried aloud for 


'a Cromwell, the desire of its foolish heart found expression 


resign his post when summoned to do so by the President, but | 


Anglo-Saxon good faith. Gencral Fremont, in the opening of 
the war, left an army devoted to him in the West, and General 
WClellan has now left one probably not less devoted to him 
in the East, on the call of the President, with exactly similar 
words of cheerful farewell and cucouragement to the soldiers. 
We English ourselves are not so accustomed to mutinous com- 
manders, though our armies are often 10,000 miles from the 
seat of power, that we should regard their conduct with mute 
astonishment. he intensity of the wish in some quarters for 
the treachery of M’Clellan is clearly great; but it is somewhat 


hard that it should be permitted to render Englishmen incre- | 


dulous of honesty and suspicious of cowardice in the very man 
whom they had begun to panegyrize so heartily for his Con- 
servative inaction. It was, perhaps, inconsistent from the first to 
hope for the brilliant traitor in the slow and cautious citizen. 
ag titiades and a Xenophon are not made of the same 


| the pound. 


in the vain aspiration for a Napoleon. 





LANCASHIRE LIABILITIES. 

fE\HE mist is clearing off. Mr. Kingsley’s audacious chal- 
lenge has been courageously taken up, and the facts as 

to Lancashire rating, obscured as much by weak explanations 
as by misrepresentation, ace at last becoming clear. The 
key to the popular error is to bo found, as we suspected, in 
the extra rates, and in the practice of fixing the rates in anti- 
cipation of the need for relief. The rate, for example, is laid 
in March, when distress is still endurable, and if in Sep- 
tember more money is wanted it is borrowed, and met sub- 
sequently by an extra but heavier rate. Thus, in Ashton- 
under-Lyne, the rate in March was only 1s. 6d., and in 
October u second was levied of only the same amount; but 
another of 4s. Gd. is now being collected. This, however, 
does not show the full pressure, as clearly explained by a 
resident, Mr. Hugh Mason. The town is spending, through 
the guardians, and exclusive of its re lief committees, at the 
rate of 47,379/. out of rateable property valued at 50,0000. a 
year, ie. it has inflicted on itself a rate equal to 19s. in 


The rental of the town is absorbed in feeding its 
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poor. Evenin the whole Union, which contains some agri- 
cultural parishes not so heavily assessed, Mr. Farnell esti- 
mates the rate at 11s. 11d. in the pound. In Accrington, 
said at one time to have been a specially bad case, the rate is 
3s. for four months, besides 2s. 9d. raised by the inhabitants 
themselves, exclusive of foreign aid, to assist their local poor. 
In Stockport, says Dr. Temple, who has been travelling in 
the distressed districts, the rate, nominally 7s. 6d., is really, 


from the number of small properties which are exempted, no | 


less than 12s. 6d. ; and every turn of the screw changes hun- 
dreds of ratepayers into people needing relicf. These places 
are fair specimens of the parishes maintained by the cotton 
trade; and, as regards them, it must be admitted, there is no 
ease for complaint. ‘The rates are nearly as high as they can 
be raised, and the inhabitants have done their duty, and more, 
in local subscriptions. The evidence produced in favour of the 
millowners we need not, perhaps, quote, as we have from the 
first repelled the acensation against that class. But we 
must not omit the statement that one millowner, Sir Eikanah 
Armitage, has fed and clothed the whole of his workpeople, 
1,200 in number, since the distress commenced, and intends 
to do so to its close, declaring openly that he and his work- 
men shall share while he has a shilling left. Nor must we 
forget the evidence that the loss to the millowner from 
deterioration—ten per cent. in itself—from the necessity of 
turning round his machincry once a week, and from loss of 
interest, amounts, in many cases, to a rate of 15s. in the 
pound; the millowner, in fact, paying a rent and three- 
quarters for an entirely useless building. 

All this while, the landowner, whose rental has, perhaps, 
been quintupled by the cotton trade, has only his rates to pay, 
and these are frequently light. A writer in the Zines gives a 
list of eleven unions in which the rates are almost nominal, 
and which, of course, reduce the average rate of Lancashire 


to the figure which has excited so much surprise. This, 
however, is not, as yet, a reason for blaming those 


unions. The centres of distress cannot come upon their 
neighbours till the Union rate—not the parish rate, mind— 
has risen above five shillings, and this has but just begun to 
be the case. Already Blackburn and Preston have received 
authority to borrow or claim assistance, and ina very few 
weeks the average all over Lancashire will be most sensibly 
raised ; and, as the newly rated parishes contribute few poor 
to the distress, the pauperized districts will be most sensibly 
relieved. In most places this form of rate-in-aid would be 


unjust, there being no particular reason why Southwark, for | 


example, should help Guildford any more than Devonshire ; 
but all Lancashire has directly and exceptionally profited by 
the cotton trade. Rents have tripled since the commence- 
ment of the century, and the landowners are therefore even 
more responsible to the poor, who have raised them their 
wealth, than the manufacturer. The landowners have expended 
no brains in acquiring the protits which the millowners have 
amassed by thinking, and thrift, and toil. 

There is still one class of men common in Lancashire, and 
still more common in London, which the demand for rates 
does not reach, and this is the class which invests in movable 
securities. While the texant farmer with 200 acres pays a 
rate of 5s. in the pound, and the struggling owner of half 
a dozen cottages a rate of 11s. 1ld., the capitalist who may 
have 100,000/. in scrip escapes scot free. 
his own free will, the burden of supporting the poor, ve., of 
keeping society safe from insurrection, never touches him. 
This is, perhaps, partly fair, so long as the rates are moderate, 
for the landholder buys his land subject to a certain fluctua- 
ting but well-understood liability. But it is questionable 
whether, when the rates become so excessive as to overleap 
the margin provided for, all property ought not to be taxed. 
Why should not wealth sunk in railway shares be taxed 
as well as wealth sunk in land? That is a question states- 
men are usually very averse to raise, because it must 
involye the injurious principle of self-assessment. But 
it is questionable whether, in great emergencies—when, 
for example, the rates have exceeded their average by 
seven shillings—the shortest and easiest remedy would not be 
a local property rate, calculated upon everything which can 
be classed as realized wealth. Lancashire so taxed would 
provide for her own poor without greatly feeling the burden 
which is almost crushing the house-owners, and which will 
for this year so seriously embarrass the land. 





THE ELECT OF GREECE. 
T seems most probable that the second son of Queen Victoria 
will be elected King of Greece. Demonstrations in his favour 
have occurred in all the great towns, Athens included; and 


Unless he gives of | 


rrr, 
the sulky wrath of the Russian Government testifies to the 
failure of all other candidates. The incident, all historical 
circumstances being remembered, is not a little bizarre: : 
the demeanour of England under the complime: : 
ingly odd. The great nation has, all of a sudden, becom, 
self-conscious, and laughs and blushes and giggles like “ 
girl at her first proposal. She may not like the offer, but she 
is excessively flattered for all that, and greatly indignant if 
any one hints that her suitor is influenced by mercen 
‘considerations. We doubt if there is a man in England, 
even among those who foresee all the consequences of each an 
alliance, who can honestly say he hopes the election will not he 
made, or who, even while refusing, will not retain ever after 
a more friendly feeling for Greece. After the flutter, how. 
ever, comes reflection; and it may be as well to examine 
before any irrevocable resolution is taken, what really are the 
reasons for and against. 

One or two doubts may as well, first of all, be removed. 
‘The election, if it takes place, will, we think, though dic. 
tated by many motives, still be an honest one. Doubtless 
the Greeks believe and are influenced by the belief that, if 
they elect Prince Alfred, he will bring with him as portiog 
the much-coveted Lonian Islands—perhaps even, in the long 
run, a Greco-Turkish province or two. But then, in Royal 
alliances, even though they be of ‘“affection,”’ one always 
thinks of the dower. The Greek choice is, of necessity 
\influenced by a sense of the advantages each candidate 
can bring to the country of his adoption; if they chose 
| Prince Napoleon they would expect his cousin to fight for 
|some Greek idea; and if they elected the Due de Leuch. 
'tenberg they would speculate on territorial extension, to te 
aequired on the revival of Russian power. ‘There is not 
much in this respect to choose amongst the candidates, and for 
| the rest the choice seems to have been determined by honest 
reasons for partiality. The Greeks appear to have called for 
Prince Alfred, firstly, because he is the son of his mother, 
and has received, therefore, a training in free or constitutional 
ideas ; secondly, because he made himself personally agreeable 
at Athens; and, thirdly, because he is an Englishman and 
likely therefore to keep such agreements as he may sign. 
Even the King of Hanover, regarded in England with a feel- 
ing whick approaches to loathing, had enough of this English 
virtue to make him a very decent German sovereign. He 
threatened his people in 1848 with grape for asking too 
'much, but then he refused in the reaction to retract what 
he had given. The Greeks feel that an English Prince 
|will either be “constitutional,” 7¢ ¢., inert, which they 
would like very well, or, if he does interfere, will try to 
introduce among them the material progress which England 
‘calls civilization, and which they would like still better. 
Decent roads and an honest gendarmerie, free trade and a 
large marine, heavy taxes and judges above taking bribes— 
these things an English Prince, if he does anything at 
all, may fairly be expected to secure. Then the talk about 
the protocol of 1832 is much of it, we suspect, talk 
merely. Greece at that time asked the three Powers to 
select a sovereign for her; and they, to facilitate such selee- 
tion, arranged that their nominee should not belong to any of 
the three ruling houses. Now Greece chooses for herself, and 
as the three Powers are not asked to select, their rule, made 
to bind their selection, may reasonably be said to have 
fallen again to the ground. That was the Russian 
view, so long as the Greeks appeared likely to choose 
the Due de Leuchtemberg; and such seems, from the Con- 
| stitutionnel, to be the view of at least one official party in 
France. There is no formal and no sentimental reason for 
‘objecting to the popular will; but more solid arguments 
|remain to be examined. Such an election has two aspeets— 
its effect on Greece and its effect on England. 

To Greece an English Prince, so far as he is English and 
not Greek, can only be beneficial. The first necessity for the 
| Grecks is to postpone the “ grand idea,” till they have made 
| their own country a little more fit for the propagation of grand 
jideas. If, by a wise and thrifty administration, by reducing 
‘their army and attending to their marine, by free-trade and 
| wisely planned national improvements, they can make Greece 

so prosperous that the remaining Greek provinces shall gravi- 
| tate towards them as by a natural law, Europe will wish them 
| God-speed. Nobody wants to keep up Turkey as Turkey. 
Even France, if she has ideas about the inheritance of the 
| sick man, wants a slice on the Asiatic and not the 
She cares about Syria, not the Prin- 


. and 
it 18 exceed. 


| 
| 
| 


| European side. 


|cipalities. England’s “necessity” lies in Africa, not 
| Europe, and is as much out of the way of any Greek 


| potentate as of the Sultan, and could be kept free as easily 
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as from the other. It is violent attacks upon 
Turkey that are dreaded, not a gradual sub stitution of Greeks 
for Ottomans ; and an English sovereign in Greece, so far as | 
he is English, will be the least likely to commence such 
attacks. He may fall wholly under Greek ideas, and in time, 
if honest, he certainly will; but so might any other Elect. 
The only difference between. him and the Duc de Leuchten- 
berg would be that the Prince would have ab initio a bias 
towards English ideas, that is, towards improvements; and the 
Due towards Russian ideas, that is, towards aggression. The 
former bias is the one which must be beneficial to Greece, | 
while English influence is, in other respects, the precise 
influence she requires. A little State, with many islands and | 
many harbours, Greece possesses a maritime population out of 
all proportion to her numbers, and might, if wisely governed, | 
—so governed, for instance, that wealth Was secure—enjoy 
a monopoly of the scaborne trade of the East. All she needs 
is free trade, free navigation, sound treaties of commerce, 
and perfect security in her entrepots, and these are the very 
things England desires to secure. Then Greece, though not | 
precisely wanting capital—for the Greeks, everywhere rich, 
are everywhere as willing to lavish wealth on Greece as 
Seotchmen on Scotland—wants English ideas to direct its appli- | 
eation. Englishmen, on the other hand, are gregarious, and 
an English Prince would be followed by a rush of engi- | 
neers, contractors, builders, and tourists, people with ideas 
about harbours and projects for quays, and propositions for | 
railways, and crotchets about making watering places—there 
are such spots in the islands—pay. Then no Englishman, 
bad, good, or indifferent, ever wanted corrupt judges or 
approved brigands except on the stage, or had any idea about 
disorder except that it ought to be “put down.” Prince 
Alfred might fail, or he might be unpopular, or he might 
even turn tyrant; but there is no chance of his dictating sen- 
tences to a judge, or buying up all the Commons, or em- 
bezzling funds voted to construct roads. On the whole, it 
would seem that an nglish Prince must cither turn Greek, | 
at which no Greek could complain ; or, if he remained English, | 
must exercise precisely the influence which Greeks most 
earnestly ask and require. 

But, then, as to England! We confess we are by no| 
means satisfied with the prospect. Ifit were quite certain that | 
the dynasty and the Ministry and the people would accept 
Alfred the First as King of Greece, and only King of Greece, | 
there would be no objecticn to raise. No LEngiishman cares 
about the intrigues of the King of Hanover, or is jealous lest | 
Prussia should absorb that State, or is anxious to know | 
whether the patient Hanoverians really intend to rebel 
rather than acknowledge the existence of a devil. But it isa 
little too much to expect that a mother should cease to care | 
about her son, and the Throne is very powerful in England— | 
how powerlul our grandsons probably will be the first to | 
know. The people are not quite to be trusted if the Queen 
is moved, and would be very apt to consider an attack | 
on one of their royal house a grave insult to their own | 
power. The Ministry, even if quite indifferent to personal 
considerations, would not be the less ready to interfere in the 
East, when they had in Greece an ally, and in her sovereign 
a friend always sending them warnings, hints, information, 
which it would be hardly possible to ignore. Then there 
is Europe to be considered. Russia obviously views the clee- 
tion as a blow to her power, and talks spiteful nonsense about 
not recognizing an election which withouther recognition will | 
contrive to maintain its validity. France is sullenly jealous, and | 
both will press upon the Prince of a powerful House claims | 
they might not advance against the powerless kingdom of | 
Greece. The kingdom will bea new centre, from which blows | 
may be levelled at England, and our countrymen do not bear 
blows—except from garotters—with anything like a properly 
Christian quiescence. Thinking men, even though well aware 
how little dynastic alliances influence national policy, will 
still see in the election a vista of endless trouble for Great | 
Britain, already oppressed with enough and to spare of cares, 
and will, on the whole, support the Ministry in either de- 
cision, witnessing a refusal with some regret, but an accept- 
ance with no exultation. 


THE INDICTMENT AGAINST SIR CHARLES WOOD. 
HE Manchester Chamber of Commerce has presented its 
bill of indictment against Sir Charles Wood. In a 
long interview with Lord Palmerston, held on Thursday last, 
but not reported at once, they accused the Indian Secretary of 
habitual interference with the Indian Government, of dis- 
approving all contract laws, and of breaking official faith by 
annulling Lord Canning’s Resolution for the absolute sale of | 


from the one 





| waste lands. The charges, as Lord Palmerston justly re- 


marked, amounted to a vote of want of confidence, and, of 
course, the deputation from the Chamber was bowed out with 
a polite assurance that Lord Palmerston, the judge, would 
confer with Sir Charles Wood, the criminal, and he did not 
doubt the verdict would be one of complete acquittal ! 

The assault has, of course, not been fruitless, for though 
Lord Palmerston stands by his friends, still Premiers do not 
like eclleagues whose proceedings are always wanting defence ; 
but the Manchester Chamber grievously mismanaged its 
case. The esoteric doctrine of the Indian Council, as 
of the extinguished Company, is that British settlers 
are, on the whole, despite some special advantages, 
a nuisance to India. The Council is compelled to tole- 
rate their entrance, but looks with instinctive disfavour 


on any project which tends to increase their number. The 


true charge which the Chamber wishes to bring against Sir 
Charles Wood is, that he has yielded his judgment to men pos- 
sessed with this prejudice, and that consequently, when a 
little extra exertion might transfer the American cotton 
trade to a British dependency, he has declined to make it. 
Instead of bringing this accusation and supporting it, as 
fur as it can be supported, by reference to current facts, the 
Chamber joins issue on detailed charges, half of which Sir 
Charles Wood, with his trained official sharpness, is sure to 
disprove. It is absurd, for example, to make the absence of 
a contract law a ground of attack on the Indian Seeretary. 
He has not prohibited contract laws. He simply vetoed one 
particular law, by which breach of contract was made a 
criminal offence, and all peasants, consequently, placed for 
their whole lives at the mercy of the worst police now exist- 
ing on earth. Surely a consequence like that, patent on the 
very face of the Act, was one which might justifiably make 
an English Minister pause. We recognize to the full, as 
fully as the Chamber, the necessity of a new contract system ; 
but sooner than see that particular bill pass, we would see 
India replaced in the hands of its native rulers. What is re- 
quired is a swift and cheap system of civil procedure, and it is 
because Sir Charles, misled, we believe, by an exaggerated 
idea of expense, does not urge this reform, that he is to 
blame, not because he resisted a measure which would have 
been oppressive in exact proportion to its efliciency. So with 


| regard to the waste lands. Nothing can be worse than Sir 


Charles Wood’s policy in reference to the whole question of 
sales in fee simple, of which the waste land controversy is 
only a part. That tenure is a necessity for this very simple 
reason: if the Government claims rent, or a tax so heavy as 
to be equal to a rent, it must enforce its claim by ouster. If 
it enforces it by ouster, it must provide, as it now does, that 
such ousting avoids all sub-tenures whatever, and gives the 
new purchaser a Parliamentary title. Otherwise the tenant in 
chief as he grew poor would sell perpetual leases for large 
sums down, but at peppercorn rents, as the bishops used to do, 
and so baffle Government altogether. Consequently, under 
even a perpetual settlement no deposit of capital in the land 
is possible except to the tenant in chicf, because no one else 
ean be sure that the payment of quit rent may not be neglected, 


| the tenancy in chief put up to auction, and all the sub- 


tenures, with their improvements, vitiated at onee. Such 
auctions occur every day, and needy tenants in chief (India 
zemindars) have been known to threaten prosperous sub- 
tenants that if they did not bribe them heavily they would 
fail to pay quit rent, let the property go to the State auction, 
and then buy it in clear of all leases, except those of the few 
hereditary ryots. This danger is the origin of the crave for 
fee simple, both in settled estates and waste lands, and it is 
this reform which Sir Charles Wood has resisted. But to say, 
as the Chamber does, that he has broken faith because he told 
them that Government approved Lord Canning’s resolution 
and then cancelled it, is inaccurate. In the despatch con- 


| taining the veto, Sir Charles distinctly directs that all rights 


which may have been founded on the resolution shall be 
respected to the full. If the Indian Government has neg- 
lected that order—as we fear it has in the Sunderbunds—the 
blame rests with the local authority, not with the Secretary, 
who peremptorily ordered honesty. So, too, as to the ques- 
tion of interference. It is easy to say that details are to be 
settled in India and principles at home; but then, what is 
a detail? Is a proposal to place eighty millions of peasants 


/under the police on a subject in which, at present, police 


cannot interfere, a detail? Is the abolition of the land tax— 
for the sale of waste lands involved that result in the end— 
a detail? If so, what is not one, and why should not the 
Governor-General be at once declared independent? It is 
quite true that Sir Charles Wood does interfere a great deal 
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too much, for the fifteen old Indians who compose his council 


must find something to do, and can only find it in interference ; 
but to define what are details and what are principles, as the 
Chamber has tried to do, is impossible. The limit must de- 
pend absolutely upon the judgment and forbearance of the 
responsible minister, and Sir Charles Wood is most unfortu- 
nately deficient in both those qualities. But that must be 
proved by the whole tenor of his despatches, and not by pick- 
ing out here and there isolated acts of interference upon which 
defence is perfectly possible. The Manchester men, who 
wish to increase the facilities for European settlement, are 
right in not trusting Sir Charles Wood, who either does not 
wish it, or allows those who do not an undue influence. But 
their true course in that case is not to pick holes in despatches, 
but to signify, through their members—a compact and sufli- 
ciently numerous body—that they have lost confidence in the 
Minister, and that if their support is required he must retreat 
to that “ other place,” the name of which the delicacy of the 
Commons shrinks from pronouncing. Their present attack 
has failed, but Lord Palmerston will do well to take warning 
in time, and promote the only Indian Minister who has ever 
contrived to incur the irreconcilable enmity at once of the 
Indian settlers, the Manchester manufacturers, and the official 
world. 





RUSSIAN LAW REFORM. 
ZAR ALEXANDER II. has become the greatest revolu- 
tionist of the age. His latest ukase inaugurates a 
system of reform equal almost in importance to the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs, and pregnant with consequences for the 
whole of the seventy millions of the immense empire. By 


: aaa, 
pointed to the chief judgeship. In the rece i 
between the liberated a al their former ol 
dependency of the county tribunals on the nobility boca 
so visible as to attract the attention of the Czar, thereby eon, 

. . on- 
| tributing to the now decreed total change of the system B 

if the county tribunals do not dispense justice with eat 
'hand, this is still less the case with the provincial cous 
The latter, too, are composed of a presiding judge and hi é 
assistant, nominated by the Government, and a number of 
assessors, one-half chosen by the burghers, and the other 
| Ral by the nobles; but they are known to be stil] more 
venal in their decisions. The citizens’ right of election tp 
these tribunals has fallen into disuse for ages, and all tho 
functionaries are regularly recruited from among thos 
boyars of the province whom poverty drives into the public 
service. An appeal lics in most cases from the county 
tribunal to the provincial court, the sentence of which is fing| 
in all criminal affairs, and in civil matters relating to sums 
under 500 roubles, or about 80/. There is no other court 
above these provincial tribunals than the Imperial Senate, 
established by Peter the Great a century and a half ago, ang 
remodelled by an ukase of Czar Alexander I. in 1802. The 
members of the Senate are nominated by the Sovereign ; they 
number more than 100 at the present moment, each receiving 
a salary of 7,000 roubles, or rather above a thousand pounds 
| per annum. Assupreme court of justice, the Senate is divided 
into eight committees or sections, each authorized to decide in 
the last resort upon certain descriptions of cases brought either 
immediately before it, or by appeal from the inferior courts, 
The Imperial Council of Justice is said to be the only tribunal 
in Russia which is not venal; with the drawback, however, 
It is asserted that it even sur- 











one stroke of his pen, the Czar has condemned the entire | that it is excessively slow. 
system of law administration as established for centuries in| passes in this respect our own venerable Court of Chancery; 
Russia, and promised to substitute a new order of legal | but this is said by Russians who know nothing of English 
government, modelled on the basis of West European civiliza- | law. 
tion and constitutional reform. The mode of promulgation of | By the recent ukase of Czar Alexander IT., the whole ad- 
this highly important measure is characteristic, both of the | ministration of justice, in all its forms and branches, is to be 
Emperor and the faction by which he is surrounded. It was | completely changed and remodelled. For the future, according 
long known at St. Petersburg that a vast judicial reform was to the Imperial “rules forthe reorganization of the judicial admi- 
preparing, and some of the papers of the metropolis went so | nistration,” the law is to be dispensed by five classes of fune- 
far as to state that the ukase in question would be published | tionaries, namely, Justices of the Peace, Justices in Session, 
at the great anniversary in honour of the thousand years’ | District Tribunals, Provincial Courts, and the Imperial Senate. 
existence of the Empire. It seems, however, that, at the last | The first-named, the justices of the peace, are to fill a very 
moment, the ultra-Conservative party at Court, headed by | important part in the new organization. Their duties are 
Count Victor Panin, the Minister of Justice, and General | to be very much the same as those of the French juges de pair, 
Tschewkin, first aide-de-camp of the Emperor, brought such a | for, besides deciding petty causes, interfering in the disputes 
—- to bear upon the irresolute mind of His Majesty that between masters and servants, quarrels of neighbours, and 

‘similar affairs, they are bound to act as public notaries, 


e refrained from announcing his intention during his stay at 
as presidents of family councils, and as trustecs of the 








Novgorod. Returned to St. Petersburg, the Czar, it was 
whispered, had some qualms of conscience, to allay which he 
assembled the Council of the Empire, presided over by Count 


estates of widows and orphans. The first justices of the 
peace are to be nominated by the Imperial Government, 





Bludoff. The majority of the members, as on former occa-| but subsequently the inhabitants of a district are to elect 
sions, showed themselves opposed to the publication of the! two candidates for every vacant post, leaving to the go- 
all-important measure of reform; but the leader of the liberal | vernor of the province the right of selection between them, 
minority, Baron Korff, by his earnest eloquence made such an | From all decisions of the Justices of the Peace affecting 
impression upon the Emperor that it was decided finally to | interests of the pecuniary value of more than ten roubles, 
promulgate at once the leading principles of the new legal| there lies an appeal to the Justices in Session—being aa 
constitution. A few days after, the St. Petersburg Gazette assembly of the Justices of a certain number of districts. The 
published the Imperial ukase containing the “ fundamental | jurisdiction of these assemblies, their mode of action, and 
rules for the reorganization of the judicial administration in| other particulars are prescribed in detail in the Imperial 
Russia ;” and the next number of the same paper announced | ukase, the whole organization being based on the number and 
that his Majesty had accepted the resignation of Count Victor | density of the population, and the greater or lesser means 
Panin, Minister of Justice, and of General Tschewkin, holding | of communication within the various provinces of the 
the office of Director of Public Works. It was a revolution| Empire. Above the Sessions stand the District Tribunals, 
as quiet and potent as any ever made in Russia. composed of a judge with two assistants, and—what is to be 
‘ To —— _ whole ne e the — reform ha | the great ——- veh aegh —— ———. jury ot 
zar exander, 1€ 18s necessary to throw a ance at the | citizens. ‘he juries will be formed, by regular rotation, 
system of law administration p> Ptince caitlin in the great | a list of Fc so made out by the Elders of the Commune 
Northern Empire. It is curiously liberal, and almost demo- | and revised by the Justices of the Peace; and they are com- 
cratic, in theory ; but thoroughly oligarchic and anti-popular | petent to decide civil and criminal cases of all — 
in practice. The system, too, is very complicated; but its! whatever may be the amount of property or sentence involved, 
main features are Ao degrees of judicial aanie, consist- | or the rank be social standing of prosecutors and defendants. 
ing of county tribunals, provincial tribunals, and the eight} The Provincial Tribunals are formed exactly in the same 
departments of the Senate. The county tribunals are com-| manner as the District Courts, differing from the latter only 
posed. of a judge and secretary, both nominated by the Govern- | as embracing a larger jurisdiction, within which they serve as 
ment; and of four judicial assessors elected annually, two|a court of appeal, final in all but the most important cases. 
by the nobles and two by the peasants. All these function- |The Provincial Tribunals, too, have their juries ; bué are pre- 
aries are exceedingly ill-paid, some of them having! sided over by a judge of higher rank, nominated by the Em- 
mere nominal salaries, a defect which has the unavoid-! peror, who bears the title of Lord Chief Justice, with a salary 











able consequence that justice is dispensed by them with 
one hand, and a bribe accepted with the other. Though 
it is ordered that two of the judicial assessors shall 
be elected by the peasants, this is seldom or never done, and 
in almost all cases the nobles choose not only the whole of the 
four supplementary judges, but git their own candidate ap- 


equal to that of a member of the Senate. All the judicial func- 
tionaries, from the Senators down to the Justices of the Peace, 
are toreceive very liberal salaries, on a scale commensurate with 
their services, and securing their perfect independence 1 
every case. The nominations cf all of them, without excep- 
. tion, are to be for life, and they cannot be dismissed or 
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oved from their posts, either by the governors of provinces 
og rt any single official, They are responsible solely 
re the highest tribunal of the Empire—the Senate, which 
will continue a supreme court of appeal, though on a 
remodelled basis, similar to that of the provincial tribunals. 
Last not least, the sittings of all the tribunals, the Senate 
included, are to be public, the trial taking place in presence 
of the aceused, his prosecutor, and their witnesses—by open 


doors, allowing free ingress and egress to the humblest sub- | 


It seems impossible to add anything to the completeness 


ject. : : 
ry judicial magna charta just proclaimed by Czar Alex- 


‘of the 
ander. 


his Majesty having laid down only the “ fundamental rules”’ 
for the new structure. But there seems little doubt of the 
earnestness of the whole undertaking, in the exeeution 
of which the ruler of All the Russias may possibly be 
driven onward somewhat against his own inclination. It is 
generally agreed on at present in Russia, that the long-dis- 
cussed reform of justice has become a necessary sequence of 
the decreed serf-emancipation, the latter being difficult, if 


not impossible, without the former, and the first carrying! 


in its train the second, A semi-official Russian paper, 
the Moscow Gazette, which passes as the organ of the 
liberal fraction of the Government, developed this idea 
in a remarkable manner, a day or two after the promulga- 
tion of the Imperial ukase on the new judicial organiza- 
tion. After giving the due quantum of praise to august 
wisdom, the Gazette continues:—“ The reform by which 


slavery has been suppressed has given the right of personal | 


liberty to a Russian population of more than twenty million 
souls; and the judicial reform gives to the entire nation, as to 


each of the individuals of which it is composed, the means of | 


legally defending rights which belong to the whole body of 
citizens. Each of these reforms calls for the other, and they 
render each other complete. There cannot be independent 


and public tribunals where the relations of serfdom exist; | 


and, on the other hand, the fulness of civil and political rights 


cannot exist without public and independent tribunals. Such | 


is the organic and intimate tie between these two reforms.” 


The Gazette, in some further remarks, insinuates that the | 


execution of the Emperor's last great reform will meet probably 
with considerable resistance from a certain patty; and this is 


fully proved by a little event which occurred in the Council | 


of the Empire not very long ago. It was proposed on 
the oceasion in question by Prince Peter Gortschakoff and 


Prince Dolgoruki to abolish corporal punishment; but this | 
motion was violently opposed by Count Adlerberg, Minister | 
of the Imperial House, who, when he saw that his own | 
eloquence failed, called to his aid Archbishop Philaretus, of 
The latter, evidently well prepared, at once began | 


Moscow. 
quoting the Scriptures, citing Acts xvi. 22 :— And the 
magistrates commanded them to be beaten with rods,” and 
the 11th chapter of the 2nd Epistle to the Corinthians, in 
which the Apostle rejoices “in stripes above measure.” 
The solemn reading of these passages caused deep silence in 
the Imperial Council, and when it came to the vote the right 
reverend father in God Archbishop Philaretus gained the 
day for the torture. But his opponents also had their 
revenge. ‘They received the Emperor's permission to publish 
the deliberations of the Council on the subject of corporal 
punishments, and this curious blue-book, which has just ap- 
peared, is now eagerly discussed by the whole Russian press. 
it forms a singular illustration of the aspect under which the 
great nobles of the Empire contemplate the coming and now 
mevitable reform of justice decreed by the Czar. 





ASTROLOGY ON PRINCIPLE. 











T is refreshing to hear even a rumour of “principles” of 
Science is tested by its principles first, and 
Verified by its achievements afterwards, and when we hear a . : 

| a wedding, and four for a birth. 


Astrology. 


The splendid edifice, it is true, is purely theoretical as yet ; | 


| that Mr. Pearce is perfectly sincere and thoroughly in earnest, and 
| quite possessed with a belief in the stars and planets and the 
prophet Zadkiel, to whom he dedicates his work. He writes like a 
gentleman and a mild fanatic, and the reader will find nothing in 
his pages of that apparently intentional chiaro-oseuro,—that cloud 
of words with dim silver lining, and that sagacious disposition to 
hedye with more than * Raindeer” sagacity,—which adorn the pro- 
phetie utterances of his popular and politic master. 

However, Mr. Pearce has no sooner excited our curiosity with a 
promise to defend * principles,” than he disappoints it by the most 
curious and elaborate confusion between principles and rules. His 
rues are of the most intricate nature, and his principles are not at all. 
} We are simply told that Ptolemy had mastered the art of astrology 
almost completely, and are expected to accept his statements on no 
further evidence than a practical tial of their accuracy in our own 
person. The principles suddenly collapse into the vague exhorta- 
tion, * Try for yourself!” This is disappointing. We are expected 
to believe such a number of diilicult things, and are to have no 
evidence whatever of any of them, but the worst of all tests in 
very complicated matters—experience. For example, the simplest 
axioms we are asked to assume are these: that some planets have, 
on the whole, an evil influence—others a good one; that this applies 
only to planets that keep within the limits of the zodiac, the new 
little planetoids being of no account, because they take the liberty 
to stray far away out of it; that the beneficent influence of a 
planet is greatest when its light makes an angle of 30 deg., 60 deg., 
or 120 deg. at the centre of the earth, with the other object to be 
“aspected ;” that its maleficent influence is greatest if it makes an 
angle of 45 deg., 90 deg., or 135 deg. with the object to be 
* aspected ;” that in one constellation a planet is ‘ dignified” and 
strong, in another weak and “afflicted ;” that the fixed stars 
affect the fates of countries and cities more than planets ; 
that the constellation Aries rules Britain, Germany, Poland, 
Burgundy, Denmark and Judea, Naples, Capua, Florence, 
| Verona, Padua, Marseilles, Cracow, Saragossa, and Utrecht ; 
that the constellation Gemini rules the United States (North 
/or South, by the way?) Belgium, London, Versailles, &e. ; 
and a host of other still more amazing axioms, which look about 
as much like principles as Emerson's great principle, that “ if 
Identity signifies organized rest, then Counteraction runs also into 


| 


Organization.” 

The ardent stulent naturally asks Mr. Pearce how all these 
difficult matters were discovered. Ilow, for instance, did any one 
find out that the planets affected him at all,—still more, that 
Jupiter (say) is strong in Sagittarius and Pisces, exalted in Can- 
cer, weak in Capricorn, and ‘in its detriment” in Gemini and 
| Virgo? ‘These are, we may say, highly recondite assertions, diffi- 

cult even to define vaguely. Low did Ptolemy divine that Aries 
is the ruling sign of England? Still more, how did any one dis- 
cover that Pisces—so we are toll—(the fishes apparently without 
the loaves) is the ruling sign of Tiverton? Is Tiverton always 
lively when the fishes’ fins ascend, and dejected as the tails 
disappear? Has Birkenhead a sign hostile to Sudbury or St. 
Alban’s? Was the sign of Sudbury * afflicted” when it lost its 
members, and Birkenhead * exalted” when it gained its member ? 
| Did the stars fight in their courses when Broadstairs set up rival 
_lodging-houses to Margate? Were there “ signs in the sun, in the 
}moon, and in the stars,” when Galway strove with Cork fora 
Government packet subsidy ? How are all these things discovered ? 
| Mr. Pearce does not even give us so much as a hint. 
| Or if he does give us so much as a hint,—it is only the hint that 
| experientia docet.” But how to get experience of these recondite 
matters? <A tradition (possibly as old as Ptolemy) states, that 
if you see one magpie it is for sorrow, two are for mirth, three for 
Will Mr. Pearce recommend us 


} 


ab aga . ool PATS " 
a age Pcs hecho aoa - bod nae | gravely to tabulate our experience on this head; or to make a list 
belief in astrology in the mind of the nineteenth cent ~ and he of the cheumstaten: under witch weg Goae, we oe 
hen Saiaiinsty weubisell to witer ante inave fn eens. hag with the angles of the ladders we walk under and take their height 
1s the teliemanic word “ stinaiai.” Ue cupete trem extueay | trigonometrically, in order to render more precise and scientific the 
iain enn, ki , i -f “ae Y | theory of misfortune commonly ascribed to this phenomenon? If not, 

ge every way to mankind, ranging from the detection _why are we to start with a presumption in favour of the influence 


of thieves and remedies for coughs, to the anticipation of plague, 
pestilence, and famine, battle, murder, and sudden death, and the 


catastrophes of empires. 


of planets and stars, and only such planets and such stars as keep in 


| the zodiac? He will scarcely tell us that a science of astrology is 


It is impossible not to respect the | revealed truth; scarcely that it is intuitive and innate ; and as to 


gallant of thi off it i i ible ise 
~ us eMfort, and it is also impomible not to recognise | experience, why the other maxims we have referred to are also 








. : i - ; si 
“ x D:fence and Exposition of the Principles of Astrology, being a popular Sketch | professedly grounded on experience. 
elestial Mhilosophy in all its Branches; containing Answers to all Religious, | . ce ‘ 2 “ 
| But in the absence of any primd facie reason for its scientific 


Scientitic, and Popular Objections, Vy Alfred Pearce. London: berger. 
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truth, to which Mr. Pearce does not even refer, he is anxious | committed. The whole theory really needs the assumption tha 
to persuade us that if we will but try it, we shall find the stars are conscious of the exact question put, and reply 
ample evidence to convince the most sceptical. As a matter and no other. 

of fact we believe he will find that his great master, Zadkiel,| Indeed, if we look at the thing simply, it is one of the most mar- 
has been, during the last two years, so happy as to guess not vellous superstitions ever believed by thinking men. ‘To SUppose 
very far from the truth about once in a hundred very vague | that there is, as it were, a narrow strip of cclestial looking-glasg 
guesses ;—and even a blind man might hit the target's outer circle running round the circle of the ecliptic, called the zodiac, in Which 
once in a hundred shots. But Mr. Pearce thinks so little proof; men can see either their present lives or their future fortanes, or 
needful of these astounding propositions (which involve a ‘* pre- | @ confused medley of both—while, if they look a little beyond 
established harmony ” between the movements of all the zodiacal, the rims, the magic mirror comes to a sudden end, and you 
and none but the zodiacal planets, and the destiny of every person | discern nothing, is in itself sufficiently credulous. But to lay 
and place on this little earth) that he gives such surprising stories | down for this purpose a most intricate and confused mass of 
| arbitrary rules, qualifying and modifying and mystifying each 





to that 


as these in proof of it :— 

“A striking instance of the use of horary astrology was communicated 
to the author by a gentleman whom he induced to study this science. 
A friend of his discovered, on the 29th of May, 1862, at nine a.m., that 
his cash box had been stolen; the shop was locked and there were no 
marks of burglarious entrance, and the cash box was safe when the | 
shop was fastened the previous night. The loser having mentioned his loss | are red and emotions blue); and to ask ordioary men to bel 


| 
other without a vestige of coherent idea in them—except that 


30 deg., 60 deg., and 120 deg. are good angles, and 45 deg.. 99 





deg., and 180 deg. bad angles (which is like saying that apples and 


pears are righteous, plums and peaches iniquitous ; or that thoughts 


} 

; ; ; "ar ; a artiat aractad a | - leve 
to the astrologer, and the time he first discovered it, the artist ere« te da it on the ground that, at best, a few hits can be shown amid ‘ 
figure, and gave his judgment upon it to the loser in the presence of his nids| 
wife. Saturn, lord of the 7th, being in the 2nd, showed that the thief 
was one of the household, being in a feminine sign(Virgo), indicated that | fear it will not be due to Mr. Pearce’s valuable explanations, por 
it was a maid-servant. Saturn's colour being black, showed that part | 4, any scientifi = : Mahe e 

t - : : o any scientific cause whatever, but to that restless dispositic 

of the dress of the thief was black ; but as Saturn was with Jupiter the} 1. * . estless di ae nh to 
dress itself would be dark-green. The lady instantly recognized the trifle with a world generally supposed to be supernatural, which go 
similarity of the description of the thief to their maid-servant, but did 
not in the least suspect her. The planet Mars ruling the 4th, Scorpio being 
in that house, indicated that the stolen goods were in a kitchen, and as 
Mercury lord of the 2nd was only 30 min. from the sign Cancer (being in 
Gemini 29 deg. utes and — was ~ es ee oe — signs being | trust with this spurious science. But, in general, those only dabble 
of the watery triplicity, the probability was that the stolen articles were near | ; il te rm leat ee 
a cistern for water supply, and Cancer being a movable sign, high from the | in the shallow marvels of astrological nativities w ho, believing that 
ground, The loser being a sceptic as regards astrology did not search there is nothing but a stage machinery behind the terrestrial 
for the goods in the place pointed out by the figure till the 9th of June, | scenes, wish to pry into the secret of the contrivances which offa 
when the servant went out for a holiday. Inthe meantime the police sass om enesiient exvivelens $ living Will 
were thoroughly baffled, and could obtain no clue. On the day men- | ” ST CEOCHONS CYMVAENS SOF 8 SVENG Wit. 


toned the lor took the opportunity of tho gefv absence and searched! rig ULTIMATE CAUSE OF GAROTTE ROBBERIES 
a pair of steps, and put his hand in the cistern ox the cash-loxr! WUe| TPVIE state of the Metropolis at the present moment ought to 
charged the girl with the robbery when she returned, and she confessed cause some shame to those who argued some peculiar de- 
all. Now a shopman had been suspected, and the probability is, if the . . . : 
loser had not had the opinion of an astrologer, he would not have re- | pravity of nature in Irishmen from the strange outburst of agrarian 
covered the money, &e., and the poor shopman might still have been | crime which oecurred last spring. There is, of course, the one 
suspected.” | terrible distinction between the favourite crimes of England and 

Let us consider what—conceding these very humorous principles | Ireland, that in the latter the criminal enjoys the sympathy of the 
—is involved in them. Saturn and Jupiter's orbits were clearly | population, while in the former he inspires it with horror. But 
determined from all time, so that these planets might be on 29th | these epidemics of crime do not, in reality, imply any peculiar 
May, 1862, at 9 a.m., in a position to correspond with the colour | wickedness, any more than epidemic diseases imply any peculiar 
of a servant’s dress, manufactured, perhaps, a few months be- lack of vitality at the moment of their occurrence. Just as the 
fore (why didn’t they tell the stuff? The planets surely know as | latter proceed from atmospheric or other external causes, so the 
much about wools as about colours). Mars was appointed from | former may always be traced to some permanent folly or blunder 
all time to keep an eye on this coming kitchen ;—Mercury was | in the arrangements of society. It is only necessary to run over 
told off to prefigure the destined boiler and cistern long before the | the police reports in the daily papers to see what is the nature of 
ironmonger conceived the one or the plumber the other,—and the | the disease from which we are suffering at the present moment. 
constellation Cancer to keep a good mathematical eye on the per- | On Wednesday last six persons were tried at the Central Criminal 
pendicular distance of the said cistern from the ground! Sir | Court and convicted of “ garotting.” Of these, George Roberts, 
Richard Mayne might, if he liked, engage the assistance of all | aged 33, had been sentenced to six years’ penal servitude 
these superior and inferior planetary detectives if he would but | for burglary, after a former conviction in August, 1858, and 
have the faith to consult them. is, therefore, one of Sir Joshua Jebb’s lambs, a ticket-of-leave 

Perhaps we are mistaken in suggesting that there seems not a man. James Anderson, aged 27, had, in the course of that not 
little confusion between the future and the present in horoscopes. very long period, succeeded in attaining to no less than fifteen dif- 
In the last very striking case the zodiac evidently acted as a sort | ferent convictions. This last testimonial of a well-spent life makes 
of magic mirror, revealing the dark green kitchen-maid hiding her ' the sixteenth. John Redwood was, from 15 to 18 years of age, 
stolen cash-box near the cistern as distinctly as if the picture had | “ known as a thief.” During that stormy period of youth he was 
appeared in a looking-glass. But suppose a child born—as some | convicted of an attempt to rob a gentleman in the Strand, andalo 
child undoubtedly was born—in London at the same minute. ‘The | of burglary. From 1858 to January last, he was a soldier in India 
fixed stars, as we understand, would then have explained to the | Since his return he has been “ the constant associate of the worst 
parents the colour of the child’s hair and eyes, which would be a! thieves.” He has now, at the age of 22, we trust, concluled his 
present fact that they could ascertain somewhat more simply, also | career by joining with a gang who throttled and robbed a Mr. 
its future stature and beauty, while the planets would tell its future | Roper, in Holborn, before the eyes of a serjeant of police, When 
fortune. Here is a very curious division of duty between the | James Mowatt, a smith, was apprehended for a similar crime, his 
future and the present. What would the dark green influences | tools were found between his bed and mattrass ;—they consisted of a 
have meant? Would the child be doomed to dark green dresses in | jemmy, a life-preserver, and a bunch of * well-finished” skeleton 
future, or would it have dark green hair or a dark green complexion | keys. He has already been sentenced to six years’ penal servitude, 


many failures is more than sanguine. If astrology does revive, we 


often supplants the vacuum left by the disappearance of a hearty 
trust in God. We do not for a moment suppose that this is true 


of Mr. Pearce himself, who gives evidence of combining a genuine 


| 
| 
] 


at once? The feminine influences would of course have proclaimed | to say nothing of a few summary convictions. John Allen was 
it a girl, and the kitchen constellation would denote, we suppose, that | convicted of felony two years ago. He was probably converted 
she was destined to a culinary fate. But how as to the watery tripli- by the gaol chaplain and liberated at once, as he has since then 
city, and the planet whose hand pointed to a place high up near | served several terms under summary convictions. Lastly, Charles 
the cistern? Would it mean that the dark green baby was to be | Jones, aged 18, had, as yet, only been summarily convicted. The 
ruthlessly tubbed in the cistern? And how should Sir Richard |crime of which he has now been found guilty proves that 
Mayne date the starry replies to his questions, so as to be sure that | this can only be attributed to his tender age; with years 
he is not detecting a next week's plot hatching,—the author of a| of maturity he has thought it necessary to take the criminal 
Suture garotting on the spot assigned,—instead of the one already | degree of a felon. Now this batch of last Thursday may 
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be taken as a sample of the class of men who have been en- | ungoverned passions. But when he makes his appearance at the 





fairly : 
gaged in these crimes: they are all offenders who have been con- | bar for the second time, he is clearly, either by birth or by 
And the peculiarity of the offences | adoption, a member of the criminal profession, and such a person 


yicted over and over again. 
themselves is simply their audacity. If there is a crowded place in 
he re 4 er . ale Bs 
London, it is a stopping-place of the omnibuses, where, more- mistaken philanthropy of the present day seems to consider 
over, there is always a policeman in uniform close at hand. At that as soon as 2 man is deprived of his liberty, and taken as it 
er, - z as . > i 7 és 

the top of Sloane street a respectable woman, with her husband | were into the keeping of the community, he has a right to be 
and two male friends close to her—one of them not two yards placed under such conditions of existence as are most favourable to 
from her—is seized by the throat and robbed of her brooch, while health. Ife has no such right. Every man is bound to earn his 


_own livelihood, unless he possesses property enough to maintain 


ought to be made to feel that penal servitude is no joke. The 


the policeman on duty is not sixty yards from the spot. When 
the criminal is before the magistrate, ‘a respectable-looking man” him. ‘These men’s crimes have made it necessary for the safety of 
society that they should earn it under surveillance; and if that 


offers to bail him, and gives him a good character. Clearly, de- 
necessity adds anything to the unhealthiness of their occupation, 


tection has ceased, for some reason or other, to have any terrors 


| they have brought it on themselves. How many innocent men 
are there whose lives would be prolonged for years if they 
could only abandon the pursuits by which they live! To say 


for these men, and, from the last incident we have mentioned, it 


may fairly be concluded that their contempt for police magistrates 
woes the length of openly ** chaffing * them in their own courts. On 
the utter brutality by which these assaults have been characterized | nothing of the influences of climate, every cutler, every collier, 
| every worker in half-a-dozen other trades that might be named, 
knows that he is shortening his life, and knows also that it 
is a danger at which he ought not to repine. Why are 


| criminals only to escape the common lot of man, and eat bread 


wesay nothing. It has always been the prevailing vice of the Anglo- 
Saxon, just as vindictiveness is of the Celtic races. But the most | 
brutalized class of the community, the class to which violence and 
crime are a regular profession, and the means hy which they have 
deliberately elected to obtain the means of subsistence, has ceased in the sweat of their brow only just so far as it is consistent 
to dread the punishment which is ordinarily awarded on conviction, | with a perfectly healthy existence? The system is actually 

We say ordinarily, because the law itself is not in fault in this | demoralizing the peasant. You cannot talk on the subject to any 
matter. The punishment which the 21st section of the 24 and 25 | working man but he tells you that the gaol-birds live easier than 
Vie. c. 100 awards for these offences is penal servitude fur life, or | people in workhouses with a bitterness which he does not affect to 
for any period of not less than three years. ‘The judges have it | conceal. The first object of punishment, whatever may be said, 
is not to reform the criminal, but to deter others from crime. The 


life of a criminal during imprisonment ought to be only just 


in their power to pass sentences which will strike terror into these 
ruflians, who at present so unconcernedly tweak justice by the 

e ° 7 . | ° 
nose. A few short years of imprisonment, during which they are | tolerable, and the world ought to know it. 


| . 
infinitely better fed and lodged than the inmates of our work- | At the present moment the contractor for the works at Portland 
| estimates the labour of three convicts as equal to that of one hired 


labourer ; to which it is replied that the men are slaves, and could 
only be made to work their best by the overseer and the lash. 


houses, or even than the honest labourer who drudges all his life 
for ten shillings a week, and have only just work enough to 
keep them in good health—years, too, which may be materially | 
shortened by merely refraining from beating the warders—is no | 
such dreadful doom. It is, in fact, to the convict just what the 
long vacation is to the judge who tries him, a season of mental | any crime except that of being born with a dusky skin, But it 
rest and healthy hours of rising and going to bed, which sends him | has been proved that there is no such necessity. Let a certain 
back to his work with renewed strength of body and an unjaded | value be put on their labour, Let them be told that they must 
invention apt to strike out some new and profitable line of criminal | €%? So much a day—as much as will amount to a fair day's work ; 
enterprise: But it is the hope of a restoration to liberty, never- | that if by idleness they lose a day or part of a day they 
theless, which makes captivity tolerable. Take this away, and the jmust make it up before they leave the prison, if they stay 
law will regain its terrors. Before this article is published, Mr, | there for ever; and that, on the other hand, by doing 
Baron Bramwell, who reserved his sentence on Wednesday, will, | ™0Te than the day’s work, they can shorten the term of imprison- 
in all probability, have pronounced it, and we trust that the pub- | ment, and in the mass of criminals hope will exercise its natural 
lic will be able to congratulate themselves on the condemnation of | fluence. If it does not, if the man deliberately refuses to work, 
these six men to penal servitude for life. then in the words which St. Paul himself applied even to men 


If a similar sentence is persistently given whenever a conviction | who had committed no crime, we say, neither let him live, or, at 


for a crime of this kind is obtained, we believe that this fashion | 
(for there are fashions in crime as well as everything else)—that i sarah cecapht mms 
this fashion of garotting will disappear as suddenly as it came into | that the ee nich & a oe ee pererengy: = 
vogue. Meantime, more police are, at least after dark, unques- | life of crime—namely, the habit of enduring industry. Daily 
tionably required. ‘The suburbs of London, which are inhabited, #bour is naturally irksome to all men, and can only be made 
by the well-to-do classes—such as, for instance, St. John’s Wood—" tolerable by habit. This habit the criminal class has never 
are left at present almost without protection. ‘The misfortune is acquired, and to compel them to acquire it would be to make their 
imprisonment a benefit to them. But whatever system is adopted 


| this much is clear, that the present method of petting must be 
abandoned. To set aman free who hates work, and has never 
practised it, and who, moreover, labours under the disadvan- 


Even so, their punishment would only be what every negro in the 
Confederate States has to endure, without being guilty of 


least, let him only be supplied with the barest necessaries of exist- 
In this way the dischargel criminal would have acquired 


that policemen can not, any more than soldiers, be made in a day ; 
and by the time that the recruits begin to be of service, the present 
necessity will probably have passed away. To meet this objection 
it has been suggested that the existing force should be asked to | 
volunteer for one extra night's duty per week—such extra work to 
be well paid for. ‘This would entail no permanent addition to the 
police-rate, which is, as all Londoners know, heavy enough already. | 
But if a permanent addition to the force is really necessary for the 
security of the town, the ratepayers will not allow the expense to 
stand in the way. One thousand policemen, with their inspectors, 
&e., cost, we believe, about 70,000/. per annum; but, after all, 


tage of being a mere ruffian, is, as recent events have shown, no 
'merey to him, and great cruelty to respectable people. Philan- 
thropy will always be needed in our prisons, but it must be of a 
sterner sort than that which has produced the present outbreak. 
It is not the certainty of punishment only which deters from 
crime, but the combined effect of certainty and severity. When 
it is so severe as to impair the chances of conviction, it defeats 


none an ss : -- «, | itself subiect to that limit, severity is merey alike to the guilt 
security from personal violence must be had at any price, and if it itself, but, subj to that limit, severity is mercy alike to the ; y 


is really necessary the price must be paid. 


; It is, however, to be hoped that the whole system of prison dis- : 
cipline will, in the ensuing session, be made the subject of parlia- /MORT ALA MORT, AND A FRENCH ASSASSINATION, 
mentary inquiry. This contempt for the punishment of imprison- UBLIC opinion in France seems to be rapidly gaining ground 
tent, 80 long as it is confined to periods of only moderate P against the maintenance of capital punishment for any offence 
duration, must be caused by something over-lenient in the system | whatever. It is singular enough that, in a country where trifles 
itself. In the first place, we believe that a much wider distinction such as the temptation of lust or the suspicion of dishonour appear 
ought to be made between persons committed for the first time, | to be considered irresistible provocations to deal a deadly blow, the 
and after a previous sentence. A person may be convicted once | majesty of the law should not be deemed fit to be intrusted with 
through misfortune of some kind, or an unhappy yielding to | the sentence, which every profligate gambler and wild medical 


and to the innocent. 
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student is held competent to administer. -This morbid horror of 
capital punishment arises, in the last result, rather from a light 
estimation than from a deep sense of the value of human life. Its 
root is maundering sympathy with the criminal, and want of 
moral indignation against the crime of murder. 

The striking and picturesque but exaggerated eloquence of M. 
Victor Hugo has, in the course of the last few days, been again 
exercised upon his favourite theme, which he formulates in the some- 
what theatrical proposition, Mort & la mort. Curiously enough, most 


of the French journals print upon the other side of the same thin» 


sheet which contains Victor Hugo's letter the details of a most 
atrocious assassination, which seems to us to supply an admirable 


illustration against the principle advanced in that remarkable | 


document. 

The great French novelist’s letter appears under the following 
circumstances. 

The Republic of Geneva was lately occupied with a revision of 


its local constitution, in happy oblivion of the principle that con- 


One of the 
questions which emerged in the revision was the abolition of 
M. Auguste Bost, a writer of some dis- 
tinction, has told us the result in a letter addressed to Victor 


TIugo. 


stitutions grow, and are not made by pen and ink. 


capital punishment. 


“The Geneva Constitution,” he sorrowfully observes, 


‘+ has voted the continuance of executions by 43 against 6; but the | 


question must soon emerge again; it is no cantonal or federal 
subject of discussion; it is coextensive with the interests of 
humanity.” M. Ilugo answers underdate of November 17th, 1862. 
He tells us that he has been struggling against legalized mur- 
der ever since 1828. He points out with pardonable pride how, 
scarcely ten months ago, he was, indirectly at least, the means of 
saving seven out of nine condemned prisoners. 

The writers of the eighteenth century, he proceeds, procured the 
abolition of torture. 
time, bring about the suppression of executions—slowly, no doubt, 
very slowly, but very surely, like the wedge driven into the oak. 
In 1849 torture existed, not in China, but in Switzerland. In 
that year, at Zug, a magistrate was determined to make a poor 
peasant girl, named Mathilde Wildenberg, confess the paltry theft 
He had her two thumbs squeezed into a screw vice, 
and, by means of a cord and pulley, had her hoisted up to a plate 
form. 
flogged. 

In 1862, adds M. Hugo bitterly, the torture of flogging stil] 
exists in Guernsey. We are then treated to a description of what 
he saw in Paris in 1818 or 1819, a picture drawn in those awful 
colours which the author of the * Legende des Sitcles * knows so 
well how to mix and to lay on. At a stake in a public square, a 
writing on her head, an iron collar round her neck, was fastened a 


of a cheese. 


While suspended in this dreadful position she was severely 


young girl. Ina charcoal-pan close by was a red hot branding- 


iron with a wooden handle. The girl's shift was opened behind, 
An executioner stepped out, raised the iron with both his strong 
hands and drove it into the naked shoulder. 


smoke, a tingling scream ! 


A hiss, a white 
The culprit was guilty of vol 
domestique. From that moment Victor Hugo determined to fight 
with all his soul and strength against the wickedness of the law. 

Passing from anecilote to logic, the following dilemma is 
addressed to all the sons of mon :—* Either you are believers in 
God and immortality, or you are not. If you believe, how can 
you fling an immortal existence into eternity? If you believe noc, 
how can you send forth a being into nothing, into 

*** The dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb? ’ 

‘The punishment of death has two classes of partisans —those who 
explain, and those who apply it; those who mould it into theory, 
and those who use it asa practical influence. 
to retain these dreadful punishments ? 
tution ? 


Why do you wish 
Is it as an exemplary insti- 


No, says practice; Yes, says theory. In America and 


Prussia the scaffold is hidden : executions are conducted in private. | 


Do you wish, on the other hand, to employ capital punishments as 
just? Once more theory and practice are at variance. The punish- 
ment falis most severely on the widow, who becemes a prostitute, 
and the children, who turn out thieves and vagabonds.” 

After some nebulous declarations upon the religious aspect of the 
question, M. Hugo passionately exclaims, “* No more scaffold! 
Mort & la mort!” Scorned and repudiated alike by John Bull and 
by Pru thomme, not having the fear of Plato before his eyes, he 
yearns after a society constructed by poets and philosophers—by 


Those of the nineteenth century will, in due 


| 
| 


‘Eschylus, Sophocles, Isaiah, Job, Pythagoras, Pindar, Plautys 
Lucretius, Virgil, Juvenal, Dante, Cervantes, Shakspeare, Mil. 
ton, Corneille, Molitre, and Voltaire. Let there be an eternal 
contrast between Rome and Geneva—Rome, with its papacy 
which damns; Geneva, with its Gospel, which pardons, Th. 
whole letter goes off in a corruscation of poetry —* People 
of Geneva! your town is situated upon a lake of Eden, 
But the habj- 
imposes 


| All the magnificences of nature environ you. 
tual of the Beautiful its peculiar 
duties. Your civilization should be harmonious as the nature by 


contemplation 


which you are surrounded. Take counsel with those benignant 
. a il 

Abolish the scaffold. Be not ungrateful. Let it not 

be said that on that wonderful spot where God shows to man the 


mysteries. 


consecrated splendours of the Alps, the Arve and the Rhone. the 
blue Leman and Mont Blane, with his halo of sunlight, man shows 
to God the guillotine.” 

‘The answer to all this brilliant rant is easily given. 


So to all 
that has been so touchingly said about torture, it is simply beside 
the point —_ 

Die mihi de tribus capellis. 

M. Hugo's question about the rationale of capital punishment 
may be answered satisfactorily in more ways than one. Is capital 
punishment exemplary or vengeful, if we must use the word? 
Both one and the other. It is a piece of necessary retribution, 
One of the most important of all such distinctions is that between 
sin and vice. 


| 
The law, as a general rule, punishes transgression as 
vice, and not as sin. ‘This is the capital flaw in the jurisprudence 
of the States. In that holy land of Romanism,—theft, 
| brigandage, eating flesh in Lent without a dispensation, and 


| 
toman 
| kissing a young lady before espousal, are punished theocratically as 
| sins against God and the Church. ‘The result is the most unctuous 
and annoying, if not the most ferocious despotism in Europe. 
Generally, the judge must be considered to possess no means of 
| gauging offences as sins against God, but must view them simply 


| 


as transgressions against society. Murder appears to be the 


| one exception. The magistrate then ‘ bears the sword,” 
; and becomes ‘**the minister of God,”—a solemn “avenger.” His 


The very executioner 
| seems to be as natural as civil society itself. Life is the most solemn 
object for which law exists. ‘The man who murders is not fit for 


function is almost priestly, and we feel that his voice is entitled to 
assume the awful accents of the sanctuary. 


the present state of society. The law is an avenger, though not 
like Hamlet. It does not desire to kill both soul and body. It 
seeks to win to penitence before it strikes. But punishment by 
The rude and hideous laughter, the 





death is also exemplary. 
| picking of pockets while the culprit is dangling from the drop, 
does not prove that capital punishment does not terrify the class of 
| persons whom it is intended to awe, so far as to protect human life 
in some considerable degree. Even where death is inflicted in the 
recesses of a prison, as in Prussia or America, the exemplary end 
* 2 . " . 
| is no pseudo-romantic fustian, no dying speech, no halo of ruffian 
But it is known that the criminal has gone to his 


a ata , 
doom. Of him it may be said in a certain sense, ‘ eo praefulgebat 


of execution still remains, possibly ina rather higher degree. There 
splendour. 


quod non videbatur.” 

The illustration of this state of feeling in France to which we 
have alluded, is a horrible story. 

The principal defendant in the case is Pierre Etienne Théophile 
de Signorio, aged twenty-three, medical student, a young man of 


the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


most respectable family, his father having been a field officer, 
The second defendant is Anna Bertin, 
aged nineteen, washerwoman at Enghien-les- Bains. 


and his uncle a colonel. 


In August last, De Signorio succeeded in alluring—we will not 
say seducing —Bertin, who had been the mistress of a “ cocher, 


ary, because he had 


| 
| 


called Louis Olivrot, of whom Bertin was wee 
| been reduced to poverty. 

On September 10th, Bertin was living in an upstair apartment in 
‘the house of one Laclinet. On that day, about half-past four ir 
| the morning, two men going to work found poor Olivrot, his 
| clothing saturated with blood, in the street. The care with 
hich the body was placed and propped up showed that it had 

been carried there after death. Meanwhile, the defendants sur- 
rendered to the police, and their story seemed to agree pretty well 
‘with the circumstantial evidence. Olivrot had been mortally 
| wounded in Bertin’s room, by De Signorio, aided by his unfaithful 
mistress. On the evening of the 9th, De Signorio had conducted 


|W 
| 
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seen by Olivrot. At three o'cloek | 
in the morning Olivrot attempted to get 
* You are there with your fellow; I will give him a 


————————————————_ i ; 
fertin toa ball, where they were 


they were in bed. in, 


exclaiming, 
pair of spectacles,” i. ¢., 
« blacken his eyes.” Not 
once, Olivrot returned in 


as in our ring, 


language of the 
succeeding in forcing the door at 


an hour. A mere boxing match 


took place. Olivrot, who was quite unarmed, and much 
weaker than his rival, soon got the worst. But this 
did not content his brute of an antagonist. He struck 


Olivrot on the head, and then deliberately drew out a long sharp 
knife, and twice plunged it into his breast. All this he admitted 
to have done, simply because his paramour and he were weary of 
Olivrot’s remonstrances. 

The jury at once returned a verdict of ** Not guilty.” 

M. le President to De Signorio: ** You have had the misfortune 
to kill aman involuntarily. The remembrance will never leave you. 
Let it be a lesson to you in future.” De Signorio, with emotion : 
“J shall never forget it, M. le President.” 

M. Victor Hugo's Mort & la mort may sometimes mean * Long 
life to assassins.” ** The Knight of the Rueful Countenance ” 
brought about no great good by freeing galley slaves; and the 
great genius of the author of Mort a la mort might be better 
employed than in pleading for the rasealdom which Mr. Carlyle, 
with equal onesidedness, thinks it well to shovel away into the 
dust-bin of the universe. ‘The devil's regiment of the line is not 
worthy of so true a poet and so eloquent a writer. 





DIALOGUE BETWEEN A JEW AND A 
CIIRISTIAN. 

D. 

JEW.—You admire Les Miscrables of Victor Hugo? 

Christian.—Much of it exceedingly. 

Jew.—As a work of genius I am quite at one with you. 


VERACITY.—A 


By Tne Kev. F. MAURICE. 


But 
its morality ? 

Christian. —Compared with most English works of fiction, I 
should rate its morality very high. Of the French I cannot pre- 
sume to speak. 

Jew.—For charity—what you are pleased to call Christian charity 
—no doubt. The Bishop is divine, Jean Valjean nearly perfect. 
But for truth ? 

Christian —W hich you are pleased, I suppose, to call the Jewish 
virtue, 

Jew.—My dear friend, you know well enough how I mourn 
over the breaches of truth and plain dealing into which our 
money worship betrays us. Nevertheless— 

Christian.—I have met with honour and liberality in all my 
transactions with your race. 

Jew—Your experience has probably not been large. But to 
return to Victor Ilugo. His Christianity seems to me peculiarly 
exempt from any prejudice in favour of veracity. 

Christian.—I do not imagine that he is ambitious of being con- 

The French priests certainly 
I suppose our English divines 


sidered an apologist for our faith. 
disclaim him in that character. 
would be even more suspicious of him. 

Jew.—That I well believe. Yet his testimony to the 
character of Christianity—considered nakedly—divested of all 





can 


| 
| 
extraneous elements—seems to me of imore value than that of its | 

Christian.—In what way ? | 

Jew.—He evidently has attempted to make a pure extract of | 
New Testament divinity. That extract he presents us with in his | 
very delightful ecclesiastic, as well as in his still more admirable | 


formal apologists, French or English. 


galley slave. | 

Christian.—In neither of whom you discover the reverence for 
simple truth which you demand ? 

Jew.—The most striking manifestation of the Bishop's zeal for 
the conversion of his fallen brother—a thief—comes out in the 
form of a lic. He assures the police and him that the candlesticks 
which he stole were gifts; so he buys the poor man’s soul. Val- 
Whenever he 
is going to confer any special benefit on a fellow creature, he lies 
One could not fancy that a nun’s weakness was an 
over rigid adherence to truth—one might even suspect her of 
But accord- 


Jean profits by the lesson of his spiritual father. 
remorselessly. 
occasionally sacrificing that to her religious duties. 


ing to Victor Hugo, a nun who had been very prudish acquires a 
higher moral tone when she finds courage to utter a falsehood. | 


The author's idea of the highest Christian benevolence is insepar- 
able from the exercise of this faculty. 
Christian.—It is a curious idiosyneracy, T confess 


fair description. 


Victor Hugo is 


he shows his indifference to consequence: 


Jew.—Surely that is not a 
essentially a true man ; 
and appearances everywhere. Ile has suffered much, rather than 
This habit of mind can- 
At last the author ap- 


submit to what he deems a false system. 
not be traced to his personal character. 
pears behind the Bishop. 
dislike 


ascribed to his French education ? 


John Bullism. Yet is nothing to be 
Do you think he would have 
exhibited the same temper if he had breathed our atmosphere from 
his childhood ? 

Jew.—You will accept me, perhaps, as an impartial witness 


Christian.—I 


I 
am by profession a wanderer. I have more ties of ancestry at least 
to Portuga! than to England. 
with your Anglo-Indian officers, when they accept the compliment 


And T cannot greatly sympathiz 


from the natives, on the soil on which Clive and Hastings enacted 
their marvellous deeds, that an Englishman's mouth is incapable of 
framing itself to a lie. 

Christian.—I tremble at such compliments more than you can do. 

Jew.—Still looking at the whole subject, with the experience I 
possess, and the fairness | am entitled to claim—in the face of all 
the mercantile frauds, which you sometimes say you have learne:| 
from us—I do regard you as the most truthful nation in Europe. 
I am afraid I shall diminish the value of that judgment and betray 
the cloven foot, if I add that if you have got any untruth from us, 
you have got nearly all your truth from our fathers, 

Christian. —Why we, more than the French ? 

Jew.—If the question related to the intluence of Christianity, 
I should hold that you had no statesinan who was likely to sacrifice 
so much for it—who would so much subordinate his other thoughts 
to it—as Count Montalembert ; that you had no man of letter 
to priestly influences as Victor Hugo, y 


standing as loose cas 


would pay it a reverence so 
I speak under correction. 


free from affected compliny it 
You are a bett 


0 
entirely genuine. 
judge of this point than I can be. 

Christian.—I do not dissent. What the Genie da Christianism 
exactly means I never understood. But, so far as I can guoss, il 
exercises quite as much influence over the disciples of the Revolu- 
tion as it ever did over the Legitimist, who proclaimed its name to 
the world. 

Jew.—Do you discern more of it in the writings of Sir Walter 
Scott or of Sir Bulwer Lytton than in the book we have been talk- 
ing of ? 

Christian.—Not even in the writings of Mr. Disraeli. 

Jew.—That name is thrown in, I suspect, to parry one you 
anticipate from me about the ‘* Caucasian race.” You need not 
be afraid. I do not build any claims of my fellow disciples to 
exert a power over mankind upon the richness of our blood, 
What I was about to say concerned you more than us. While 
I much in the ad- 
vanced Liberals, which fraternizes with the lessons of your Serip- 


discover so French mind, even among 
tures, if it does not bow to them, I find it stands altogether aloof 
from ours. Perhaps I feel the discord as much in such men as 
Rénan, who devote themselves to Semitic literature and laud it 
very highly, as in those who openly despise it; more in the priestly 


Whereas, in England I meet with no 


party than in any other. 
person, high or low, religious or irreligious, learned or simple, in 
whom I cannot trace a deep stratum of Judaism. The Old ‘Testa 
ment has not merely leavened your laws, manners, judgments, 
but you derive from it what is most substantial in them. You owe 
more of your national character to Jerusalem than to London. 

Christian.—To many Protestants your language will sound very 
paradoxical. ‘They speak of the Romanists as Judaizers. ‘They 
suppose that we have cleared ourselves partially—are in the way 
to clear ourselves altogether—of the maxims and habits which we 
have inherited from you. 

Jew.—Such remarks have an obvious plausibility. Christendom 
has made a copy on a large scale from our Temple worship. Priests 
are there, sacrifices are there, everything pertaining to human ser- 
We feel that something is 
something which no human servic You 
You have given up, in a great measure, the imi- 


vice is there, in the greatest perfection. 
wanting ; + can supply. 
have felt it also. 
tation. 1 think it is so, because you have learnt to reverence the 
original, 

Christian.—1 had half suspected that the national exclusiyeness 
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al 


t manists object to us might have been your point of 


wich the 


sympathy with us 
Jew.—To sy} 
no home but in the pa-t and the future, is not generous. No! I 
am not thinking of your privileges as a nation. 
that in which you are more like the 
of former days—than any of the people of Western Europe who | 
boast of constitutions. 
Christian.—The Turks! 
Jew.—Mahomet, and all Mussulmans who have 
meaning of his proclamation, have believed, not in human worship, 


a God who rules. This | 


You are not flattering. 
» entered into the | 


but ia a God who is, a God who lives, 


was the proclamation which shook all the gods of the earth 
that men had made for themselves to worship. When I say 
that yor have more sympathy with the Old ‘Testament than 


mean that you have learnt from it what 
though, happily for you, without adopt- 


the other nations, I 
Mahomet icarnt from it ; 
ing himas your prophet, or sacrificing for the sentences, wise or 
foolish, of the Koran, the living history of the older book. 

Christiaz.—And the reverence for truth, in which you acknow- 
lelge Us as superior to the other people of Christendom, has, 
you suppose, the same root with the alleged fidelity of the Turks 
to their engagements ? 

Jew.—1 certainly do not think the ordinary explanation of their 
superiority to the Greeks in veracity a satisfactory one. It is easy to | 
The Greeks, when they were at their 
a propensity for lying, which we all have ; 
Of course, there 


speak of the vices of the slave. 
best, 
they delighted in it ; 
was the noblest struggle against the temptation, the grandest 
Socrates inter- 


hal not merely 


they reduced it into an art. 


exposure of the art by their wise and good men. 
preted the needs of the rest, saw how only the battle could be fought. 
He drank hemlock in witness for that which is—that which man 
does not create. He died to testify that the words spoken to Moses | 
in the bush were not a fiction of men but the ground of all history 
--the only foundation upon which human veracity can rest. 
Christian. —You are then ; a believer in the 


actual statements of your records ? 


an orthodox Jew, 


Jew. —Understam] ine. ‘The rabbinical orthodoxy, the ortho- 






doxy which takes mighty account of dates and figures, whether | 
it attaches a cabalistical sivaiticanee to them or not, T eschew and | 
abhor, precisely because 1 attach such immense importance to the 
history of our race, precisely because I regard the voice of God 





peaking to man as the only basis for that history. 
which substitutes the belief in letters for this belief 

And the liberalism which sets itself up against this 
which robs us of history and revelation, and glorifies 


‘The orthodoxy 
is in my eyes 
atheistical. 
ortho loxy, 
what is calle is offensive to me 


that I may 


l the God-consciousness in man, 
for the same reason. [ want a God, 
want a history of God's mode of governing this world, 


not a God-consciousness. 


not be at the mercy of all the falsehoods which men’s conscious- 


ness of a nar superior to their own, and acting upon their own, 


creates and endorses about that power 
Christian. — Without this, you think that we shall never rever- 
ence truth simply ; in plain words, shall tell lies ? 


lies of benevolence, lies of religion, 
the cause of truth, 
Christian. —I with you altogether that 
substitute a Genie du Christianisme, or anything of that sort, for 
the old testimonies of your Jewish Scriptures will lead us into a 
series of pious frauds, and that some of these who think—conscien- 
tiously think—that they are labouring to expose such frauds, will 
justify them and multiply them beyond all conceivable limit. I 
agree with you, that the words spoken to Moses are the ground of 
all history, and that the history which is connected with them is | 
that which explains all other history. And because I think so, I 
find no satisfactory completion to the records of your nation, no 
satisfactory link between it and the history of all nations, except 


Jew. 
the sake of promoting 


—Lies for gain, 


agree our attempts to 


in the person, the words, 
Truth; for this cause was I born into the world, that I might bear 
witness lo the Truth. I will send you the Spirit of Truth, to guide 
you into all Truth. The old Jew who wrote down these words 
wave it as the final result his 
truth. 


experience that xo lie is of the 
Jew.—Before those sentences can have much weight with men 
they must be brought to me by more truthful lips than those from 
which I am wont to hear them. 


oak of that to a man withcut a country, who has | 


I am thinking of | 
Turks—at least, the Turks | 


lies for | 


and the acts of One who said, J am the | 


| the Emperor has not ceased, since 
| side of Russia. 
‘ 


| Christian —You have told me from whose lips they imust be 
brought to you. 
Jew.—Centuries of scorn, of huniliation, « 


f misery, will haye 


| been worth enduring, if we can, indeed, become witnesses to th 
f 3 . 
nations against lies and for truth. 


Christian.—C ertainly ; ; that only can make them free, 


THE OU R IN FRANCE, 
[From ovr SrectaL Corresronvent.] 
Londen, November 26th, 1862. 
Wuatever force the Empire may have hitherto possessed hag 
originated in this most singular fact, that some have loved to con. 
sider it as a revival of the old forms, habits, and traditions of the 
| monarchical régime, whilst others have suffered themselves to be 
hetrayed into regarding it as the embodiment of the principles of 
the Revolution. In Napoleon II.—and this was just the cage 
with Napoleon I.—there are those who have hailed the impersona- 
tion of order, the saviour of society—threatened, as they conceived, 





| 
| 
| 


by the heaving up of new ideas boldly struggling into action ; and 
| there are those who felt delighted at seeing the French nation ruled 
| by a parvenu, who prided himself on being obeyed as such. 
| Now, Napoleon has been made aware by the life of his 
juncle of the manifold Sager to be derived from a_posi- 
|tion of this kind, and he has from the beginning shaped for 
| himself the part of a trimmer accordingly. But that part he 
would have found it very difficult to play indeed, had it not fallen 
to his lot to have a cousin—and suc he a cousin too! It is wonder. 
ful how well they manage to accomplish jointly what none of them 
alone would be able to perform. Whenever Napoleon takes steps 
| towards bringing over the aristocratic fraction of the community, 
the cousin comes forward without delay to advocate, in his Imperial 
capacity, the cause of the working classes. Whenever the news- 
| papers have to writhe under some fresh application of the stringent 
| rule 's to which they are subjected, an article vindicating the liberty 
| of the press with more than usual fervour is sure to appear in one 
of the cousin’s semi-Republican organs. Who does not remember 
how seasonably—and, mark it well, as the mouthpiece of the 
Empire—the Prince thundered out in the Senate a Voltairian speech 
which stunned and nearly killed for the time being the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the French Ultramontane army, M. de Laroche- 
jaqueline ? Well, here we have arepetition of the old game. The 
accession of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, and the over-papistical views 
supposed to be connected with it, had made it rather necessary to 
stroke the rough-coated back of the opposite party, and to show 
that the Empire had always been free from any kind of complicity 
whatever with the misdeeds of the Papal Administration ; that 
the Empire and the temporal power of the Pope could not be and, 
in fact, never were on friendly terms; that the idea of disuniting 
the two jurisdictions, ecclesiastical and temporal, was one of the 
Tdées Napolconiennes ; that, during the Spanish campaign, it was 
seriously contemplated to carry it out, and that no philosopher 
worthy of the name and capable of appreciating the genius of the 
founder of the Empire could dispense with giving him credit for 
| the way in which he incurred the excommunication of Pius VIL 
Such is the purport of the pamphlet which Prince Napoleon has 
just published under the name of his private secretary, M. 
| Hubaine. It is most probable that both cousins laugh in their 
| sleeves ; but they would do well that the French 
| nation is not, after all, exelusively composed of quidnunes, and 
‘that a moment may come at last, when non Lis repetita placent. 
‘This Italian question has been so long on the carpet, baffling 

| both the curiosity of the public and the speculations of those 
behind the scenes, that it is really a relief to have something else 
| to talk about ; and, unlike the Roman riddle, the question of Greece 
‘has, at least, a dash of novelty in it. 
The Spectator not being open to the charge of working E ngland 
| into a belief that she never had a more “ faithful ally” than the 
Emperor of the French, I will tell you confidently that the anti- 
| cipated election of Prince Alfred by the Greeks is taken amiss at 
Compiégne, to such an extent as to betoken unpleasant complica- 
tions. ‘The general impression is, that no stone will be left unturned 
| to throw impediments in the way, and that the Duke de Leuchten- 
| berg, although disavowed by Russia, is likely to find on the other 
side of the Channel haughty and powerful supporters. 

And for the fact of this impression being prevalent there are 
many reasons. First, the Emperor is known to bear 2 grudge to 
England, on account of her refusal to be a party to the joint 
mediation in America proposed by the French Government. ‘Then 

the Crimean war, to lean to the 
Again, if England, in consequence of the choice 


to consider 
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Alfred, were to make up her mind to renounce the pro- 
Seven Isles, her example might be urged with 
n reference to the abandonment of Rome. 


of Prinee 4 
tectorate of the even 
troublesome authority t 
Lastly, it is the gist of the Imperial policy to pander to the 
national fecling in its most selfish tendencies; to keep the rudest 
and least cultivated classes of society continually alive to the un- 
paralleled, unchecked importance of France under the Empire; to 
alternate diplomatic and military triumphs, and, above all, to pre- 
yent the nation which commemorates Waterloo from having the 


upper hari lin anything, anywhere. 


How long all this will make up for the results of the Imperial | 


home policy remains to be seen. Certain it is that never were so 
few persons to be found who believe in the duration of the Empire. 
Strange to say, th: 
It flies past the eye of the spx 
after the fashion of a puppet-show. You must have seen it stated, 


‘ctator—so far as it is a spectacle— 


this week, by some of your contemporaries, that rumours have 
peen rife, in Paris, about plots resulting in an attempt made on the 
life of the Emperor. No French paper, of course, was permitted to 
echo these rumowrs, were it only with the view of discrediting 
them. If true, what could be better calculated to demonstrate the 
unsoundness of a régime Which hangs on the thread called human 
life? If untrue, is there no deep meaning in the ready credence 
which such reports met at once ? 

All [ can say is, that the statements of the Daily News and the 
Morning Star are fully confirmed in the private letters which I 
Moreover, I am toll that, some two or three 





have received. 
weeks ago, a man belonging to a secret society, was, in a mysterious 
meeting held by the conspirators, discovered to be a spy, and was 
stabbed on the spot, without the police having succeeded in track- 


ing the murderers. 


Secret societies are most assuredly a scourge in whatever light | 


one may choose to view them; they foster sanguinary instincts; 


thev sacrifice the dictates of reason to the impulses of vengeance ; | 


they tax the pride of the human mind beyond all possibility of 
honest endurance, by submitting their recruits to the uncontrolled 
sway of unknown leaders, and, in spite of every precaution, they 


too often holl out a premium to treachery and are a school for 


spies. But would such monstrous contrivances ever be dreamt of, 
were not the citizens denied the use of legal means of opposition ? 
Would Napoleon be compelled or suspected to be conypelled to wear 
acoat of mail, were his a constitutional rule? Would he ever be 
struck with terror, had he not been doomed by the implacable logic 
of despotism to strik 

It is an unmistakeable pre vof of the erowing dissatisfaction of 


» terror into others ? 





the people that the medical students should have hissed, the other 


day, with such an outreak of anger and contempt, the new presi- 


dent of the faculty in medicine, M. Rayer, for no other crime than | 


that of being in great credit with his master. ‘The disturbance 


ran so high that, in the midst ef the confusion, the bust of the 


Emperor is said to have been knocked down, either from malice or 
accident.* Ilere, again, the press would not have fared well, had 
any written allusion beon made to the sad occurrence. A prudent 
silence was, therefore, preserved by the newspapers, and they even 
went the length of reprinting M. Rayer's speech from the Moni- 
tear, as if nothing had happene:l. Whether deceiving people by 
the systematic suppression of inconvenient truths be more honest 
than deceiving poople by the systematic publication of convenient 
lies, I leave to your reads to decide, 

Be this as it may, the hostile attitude of the medical students 
in Paris is a sym} tom not to be ove rlooked, belonging, as they dl , 


to the world of freethiukers by their intellectual pursuits, to the | 


bourgevisie by their social position, and to the working classes by 





the warmth of their feelings. 
Countess @Agoult, in her most remarkable Jlistory of the Revo- 


lution of 1848, published under the assumed name of Daniel Stern, | 


and dedicated to the young men, the students, writes in strains of 
generous and im} assioned elo jucnee. 
rhe Revolution, which was. in 1792. a heroic jerk of the nation ; 
7 
lk 


in 1830, 2 bol l ealeulation of the mi 


of the people ; is, in 1862, 2 necessity connected with the nature | 


of things, The moral foundations of the ancient society are 
irretrievably shaken. In the midst of a seeming order, men’s minds 


grow more and more confused. All ties are broken, all traditions 
are obliterated. Between yesterday and to-day, between to-day | 
and to-morrow nothing is to be found but uncertainty and dis- 
agreement; between the eonerations which follow each other, 
nothing is to be found Lut misunderstanding and mutual unthank- 
inten Asp : og “e We | " 1 a detailed account of the incident in | 


» longer it lasts the less it seems likely to last! | 


lle classes ; in 1848, a rising 


| fulness. The young, who are charged with unconcernedness, suffer 
from this wretched state of things more than is generally known. 
They bear it the more impatiently because it is at varianee with 
their instincts. Isolated, kept uncer, in the age of expansion, and 
| made free from illusion before being taught by experience, they 
grieve more bitterly than we are le] to suppose at the carping 
| spirit which torments them, and which they cannot be accused 
| with justice of harbouring, inasmuch as it is, in fact. a punishment 
| undergone by them for faults that are not theirs. 
| ‘Together with the eminent author of the “ History of the Revo- 
lution of 1848,” I think that there is a great deal of injustice in 
the charge of sceptical indifference broneht against the French 


| youth of our day ; and I think so, not only because they suffer from 
| the consequences of errors for which «th ¥ are not resy on ible, but 
| also because their so-called indifference is, in ny opinion, much 
more apparent than real. OF this there are proofs numerous and 
decisive, which, however, 1 cannot here adluce for want of space, 
but on which I shal! have, in some other letter, occasion to dwell, 
| Just asl am writing these lines, I hear from Paris that Mr. 
Odilon Barrot has saggestel the idea of opening, and that the 
| Temps newspaper has actually opened, a subscription on behalf of 
Rosalie Doize. Poor innocent woman! There is no Frenchman 
| but is in duty bound to contribute his quota; in order that she 
| may receive any such compensation as it is in our power to secure 
|her for the eruel and unmerited sufferings she has had to go 
| through. Lurid is, indeed, the light east by the case of Rosalie 
Doize on the spirit in which the preliminary procedure intended as 
}a means to elicit the truth is managed by our French juges 
| instruction. ‘Their dominant idea is that the guilty shall 
not escape, whereas it should be that the innocent shall 
not perish. Hence the abominable practice of trying to 
iscrew confession out of the accused by all the contriy- 


| ances that judicial intimidation and judicial cunning can possibly 
devise. It isa regular system of moral torture substituted for 
the rack, which it is one of the blessings of the Revolution to have 
| not only abolished, but branded with everlasting infamy. And 
what makes that kind of Jnguisition, before the trial, still more 
formidable is the secreey in which it is shrouled. Between the 
frowning magistrate and the alleged culprit, when for the first time 
they stand face to face, there is nothing but suspicion awfully in- 
| dulged on one side, and tremor on the other. For that an inno- 
uicidal untruth, the case 


cent personmay be terrified even into a 
of Rosalie Doize shows beyond doubt. Let us hope that the pro- 
found emotion it has caused all over France will go far to put an 
end both to the Jastruetion Sceriic, and to the savage practice of 
either frightening or coaxing a prisoner into becoming his owa 
A Freeman. 





| acctscr, 
DENMARK AND SCHLESWIG, 

‘To me Eprrorn or THe “Specraror.” 

| Stiz,—Will you allow me to enter an objection to your article in 
the Spectator for November 23rd, on ** Earl Russell in Denmark ?"' 
While putting the practical gist of the question very clearly, you 
have made a theoretical admission on the Danish side which would, 
I think, be entirely rejected by the Danes. You say, “There is 
no argument possible about Holstein; but the Germans want 
Schleswig too. ‘They have no federal right there, and no complete 
claim of kinship; but they dare an agreement, under which the 
Danish Government promises that Schleswig and Holstein shall 
always remain one, shall follow each other's fortunes, whatsoever 
they may be. Prussia has, the refore, a locus standi.” Now this 


* agreement” is one of the main positions of the Schleswig-Holstein 
party, which the Danes regard as a mere fiction. It is based upon 
a statute of Christian I., in 1460, in which that king promised 
that Schleswig and Holstein ‘should remain for ever together undi- 
vided”—a sentence interpreted by the Schleswig-Holstein party 
in the sense which you express. But the Danes maintain that the 
words simply mean that the Duchies should not be divided into 
smaller portions, or parcelled out to different princes,—a regula- 
tion which was of much practical importance at that period. It is 
worthy of note that the Emperor Rudolf I. quoted this very 
passage in this sense, in a letter by which, 150 years later, he con- 


firmed a new statute of succession for the possessions of the Got- 
torp family in Holstein, Moreover, the Acts of 1460, in which 
the passage occurs, contain a variety of regulations wholly at vari- 
ance with the idea of a special or political union between Schleswig 
and Holstein. Nor has any Danish State-paper since that time 
acknowledged any such union, independent of the Danish Crown. 


| Further: in 1721, the Duchy of Schleswig was incorporated into 
* We were mle last week to Kiel was in Schleswig, It is the port of 
Holetein.—[ Fp. 
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the Danish monarchy, with the fall consent of all the Schleswig | to our mind, still finer “ To the King’s Aid,” with its grand ek. 
Estates, and the sworn adhesion of all the inhabitants. This in- | stormy and lowering, over the heads of the tr 1p of armed Inj Pig 
corporation, which put Schleswig on an entirely different footing | and forest of spears moving slowing across a wild un, ultiy o 
from Holstein, is so destructive of the Schleswig-Holstein theory, | valley to aid their king in the sore hour of his need. Ther % 
that the advocates of that theory make every possible attempt to | such wonderful movement, such a life-like sweep about the meal ? 
discredit the fact ; but it nevertheless remains in full force, as the | ing host as they pass onwards, each man casted to do or die rd 
constitutional basis for the connection of Schleswig with the | the good cause; while the sky and general tone of the sketch, 
Danish State. For a full account of these transactions, and a | though rather black in colour, are grav and impressive in the Be 
minute examination of the disputed passage in the statute of | treme. 
1460, see the clear and temperate work of Mr. C. A. Gosch, Besides these two, Mr. Gilbert has several small studies hon 
* Denmark and Germany since 1815 (Murray, 1862), to which I | well known works of his, exceedingly clever and effective, as eyepy. 
am indebted for the preceding facts. | thing from his pencil is sure to be. 
The verdict of constitutional history does not always support the Mr. F. W. Burton sends some very interesting and ela , 
practical requirements of modern states, but when they are in har- | bits—studies of drapery, and so on. One in particularcog ‘ 
mony, let us have the full benefit thereof, yellow silk dress—is as brilliant a piece of painting as we have 
A Constant READER. ever seen. It is as slight as possible, yet as round, and each 
ae a ae fold of the dress is as exact in fall and shape, as if one were looking 
Fine Art 3 at the real stuff through a diminishing glass. ‘Two stwlies of Gop. 
fd — 


a. man pine scenery by Mr. Burton are new in style and treatment, 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IX WATER COLOURS. and particularly full of light and colour ; while 
Tue old Water Colour Society have just made a bold, but we think interiens of we oe Sapa a eal coat 
an exceedingly judicious departure from their usual arrangements Me. ¥. gtr Ses ame thy ain _. not muca bigger than a 
with regard to their exhibitions. ‘They have this year resolved | POPPY Pleee, for larger works, than which nothing can be mor 
upon submitting to the public during the winter months a collec- belie oe ered oe ceneng ieee em. hegcae < the 
tion of sketches and studies by members of their own body, in little hunting wits one, pormage, a Ys or dence — a 
preference to closing their doors altogether, or to affording in their those two delicate aristocratic-looking horses of Her Majesty, 
gallery a temporary asylum for the Photographic Society, as they yclept “Alma and Dinorah,” are excellent too—so ck um and 
have done heretofore, and it appears to us that they have acted pure in tone, #0 accurate and natural in design and action, Mr, 
most wisely in coming to such a resolve. We have heard it sug- A. Fripp has nothing we care for very much, nor has Mr, Small. 
gested that by this course they will detract both from the interest field, although he contributes aconsiderable number of miscella- 
and from the emoluments of their regular season, but we confess | 2CUS studies. Mr. arl Haag has some very fine Eastern figures 
we do not anticipate any such result. The two Exhibitions will 
be as distinct and as different as possible, the one being a collec- 
tion of studies and hasty dashing sketches, the other of careful | 
and highly finished drawings—works upon which the artist | figure and the tone of the colouring which is most striking. (70,) 
is willing to rest his name and reputation. Should this | Mr. W. Hunt has some studies and sketches, woucerful, of coum, 
experiment be continued, and a regular winter season established, prshe aprsgans and feeling, among which a very slight drawing ia 
we venture to predict that the Society will not sell a picture the | chalk of °. cricketer (8), full of action and meaning, at 
less nor lose a single visitor at their spring exhibition ; while, on | ** Devotion (404), & most lovely heal of a young girl, with an 
the other hand, they will find many eager purchasers for their | “™°St prayerful expression Sitting across her pale sad face, may 
slighter works. It is seldom that one of their regular exhi- | b° mentioned as, perhaps, most full of interest, although a couple 
bitions affords more to interest and delight the public than does this | & landscapes of “St. Martin's Church” and “ Old London Bridge” 
present collection of sketches, most of which have been brought | ‘7! and 69), may fairly claim an almost equal share of attractive- 
straight from the portfolio to the gallery, and have never been | "°**- Mr. C. Davidson sends some landscapes which, though 
touched by pencil or brush since they first left the block or sketch- | slight, — meiner om — aut ation han may ws peep om a, 
book. Almost all of them bear palpable evidences of having been | particularly “East Cliff, Hastings,” a most powerful bit, which re 
painted from from nature and not in the studio, and consequently | | mindsus forcibly of some of ‘Turner's earlicr water-colour drawings; 
one finds about most of them that inexpressible inimitable air of | “Gatton Park, Surrey” * (172) }y and a most fresh and ch wming itl 
freshness which finished drawings too often lose, and which no | bit of real nature, * Near Nutfield, Surrey 204.) Mr. David Cox has 
amount of toil and labour ean ever replace. | made a vast step in advance of anything of his we ever have seen 
in his ** Wild Wales,” a large and finished work (73); but for a 


one or two church 





amongst which we would particularly draw attention to a very 
noble study of a single figure, standing full in the light of an 
oriental sunset. ‘There is a solemn grandeur about the face of the 





Out of some five hundred 








of finish, and of almost every subject, we can only pretend to call 
attention to some few here and there, which may happen to have 
most strongly taken our fancy, and impressed themselyes on our 
memory. Among those most vividly and most pleasantly present 
to us, as we write these lines, are two studies of Mr. Dodgson’s, in 
Knowle Park, Sevenoaks. (23 and 40.) The first of these is 


certainly one of the most charming drawings we ever remember to | 


have seen of this artist's. It represents a park-like bit of meadow- 
land, stretching away right and left, and skirted on every side by 
the giant monarchs of the forest (nowhere to be found, by the bye, 
more magnificent in form and condition than at Knowle). <A few 
sheep are dotted here and there among the luxuriant grass, and 
the whole scene is bathed 
tively swims in light, and warm delicious aerial effect, and the 


glorious golden sunshine ; it posi- 


whole atmosphere scems redolent of the heat and the glare of a/| 


summer's afternoon. We have often heard it said of Mr. Dodgson’s | 
works that they are false in colour, and there is, to a certain | 
extent, some foundation for such an accusation, but there is a | 
poetry and a charm about them which is almost magical in effect. 
No one, on looking at them, thinks for one moment of the artist | 
and the paintbrush; they are the spontaneous and unlaboured | 
offspring of a mind instinct with the sentiment and grace of a 
true art poet. Mr. Dodgson’s “ Iaddon” studies are nearly, if 
not quite, as beautiful. (224, 254, 421.) 

Mr. Gilbert's forte is so essentially clever and dashing sketch- | 
ing, rather than more elaborate workmanship, that he of necessity 
shines forth with a more brilliant light than ever in an exhibition | 
of this nature. We never remember two more effective and | 
striking sketches than his * Morning of Agincourt” (32), and his, | 


so of sketches of every grade | 


slight heaviness and confusion of detail in the management of his 
foreground, Mr, Cox would have produced a fine work ; the tone 
of the sky, and the capital atmospheric space between one’s eye 
and the distant ridge of Welsh mountains, 
some of his father’s finest drawings, and higher praise than that 
no man can covet. 

Mr. Whitaker is a great acquisition to the Society ; he ha 
und his * Peat 
Stacking” shows he is master of the laws of composition and of th: 


( all most vividly 





evidently a very fine sense of harmony of colouring, 


| due arrangement of black and white. There is not a finer-tonel 
| nor amore cleverly balanced landscape in the whole collection than 


this; and his ** Mountain Path” is not far behind it in talent. 

(207 and 215.) These two drawings woull engrave remarkably 

well—no bad criterion of the merit of the composition of a work of 

art. Mr. Jenkins has one or two very nice stwlies of river scenery, far 

better and more pleasing than his aceustoimed — of elegant 
} 


| gentlemen and ladies, with powdered perukes and gigantic shoc- 


| buckles, disporting themselves in some Watte: welike gardens by the 
| light of the moon. ‘To our e yes, one suc a real tender bit of colour 
as the * Sonning” sketch is worth all the fanciful subjects Mr. 


Jenkins has ever painted, or will ever siiad: if he live a hundred 


| years. We sincerely hope to see some more of Mr. Jenkins’s 


better nature at the Society's Exhibition in the spring. Mr. 


| George Fripp has a sea-side stwly from the northern shore wader 
‘the Foreland, looking back to Lynton and Lynmouth, which 
| is as good in colour and effect as any of his more finished draw- 


ings; and Mr. Birkett Foster sends one or two little bits of no 
very prominent interest, although his ** Studies of Skies * (455-!) 
‘tom ambitious, and to a certain extent successful. 
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Stephenson would be an instructive and an encouraging work. 
Mr. Smiles has laboured so hard to exalt his hero and debase 
| his contemporaries, that he produces a feeling of indigna- 


November 29, 1862.] 
BOOKS. 
——— 


GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON.* ! 
Suites is the Plutarch of success. To triumph over the | Ven In the mind of the reader. If failure does not com- 





Mr. 
difficulties 
of all human ends. 
risen to fame or honour n 
that is almost contagious. But for the man who fuils he has ri 
very little sympathy. He has ransacked biography for examples | ©Ve though they be his foes ; when they are his /riends, and 
of & self-made” men, but he invariably speaks with coldness of have helped him to gain the victory, it is surely not a noble act 
those who have f{ t 58 , cove lig 

with the world generally, is the chief test of merit. Neverthe- Stephenson's life as a wonderful instance of getting on in the 
annot but share the feelings of a thoughtful writer of world by the strength of one’s own right arm; the real fact is, 
“The life | that there have been few men more fortunate in friends or 


and hardships of one’s lot is, in his eyes, the noblest mand admiration, it is, sometimes, at least, entitled to respect, 
He enters into the life of a man who has | "4 it is not pleasant to see the men who brought into ex- 
by his own exertions with an enthusiasm | istence the projects which Stephenson matured trampled into 

the mire. The victor may be generous to the defeated, 


fallen in the struggle. Suecess with him, as | t® seck to cover them with disgrace. Mr. Smiles represents 


less, one ¢ ; 
our own day, when he cries out for justice to failure. re ’ 
of the barrister,” says he, “ who was xot made Lord Chancellor, | opportunities than the inventor of the Rocket. When employed 
the life of the curate who did not become Bishop of London, the | ™ & very humble capacity at the West Moor Pit, he repaired an 
life of the soldier who died a plain lieutenant, are lives that I should cage for the colliery viewer, Dodds, who afterwards put all sorts 
like to hear a little more about.” ‘There are several men casually of chances inh's way, At Killingworth colliery he was allowed to 
mentioned in Mr. Smiles’s life of George Stephenson whose bio- experimentalize upon locomotives with the money of his employers. 

phies would be quite as well worth relating as that of the emi- | Lord Raveusworth and Mr, Pease were staunch friends to him 
nent engineer; men who might have become as eminent as Ste- | throughout, and but for them he might never have emerged 
phenson, if they had had his opportunities. But they were no | from obscurity. We do not mention this to depreciate his 
more than the pioneers of mechanical progress. ‘T'revethick in- | natural gilts, but to show the fallacy of Mr. Smiles’s favourite 
vented a locomotive while George Stephenson was a boy, colliery- doctrine of “ self-help,” so far, at least, as George Stephenson 
owners had spent their money in encouraging experiments, and is concerned, ‘I'wo-thirds of the suecessfulamen whom Mr. Smniles 


gra 


more than one engine was running with complete success before bas worshipped in his book Se//-J/elp owed their prosperity to 
Stephenson turned his attention to the subject; and yet Mr. the hands of influential friends; and it is assuredly a great 


Smiles tells us that he “ fought the battle for it {the locomotive] mistake to keep this fact out of sight. Upon this point, 
almost singlehanded.” The success of Stephenson's engine, the | however, George Stephenson would have entirely agreed with 
Rocket, at the competitive trial in 1829 was the turning point of | his biographer. Ile was vain of his success, and he had reason 
his career; it made him a famous man at once, and brought | to be so; but if every one had been as perversely blind to his own 
him a ran of prosperity that never afterwards was interrupted by | merit as he was to the merit of others, on every occasion, he 
asingle check. Yet, at that very trial, another engine was pro- | might have lived and died a breaksman at Killingworth Colliery. 


duced which had all the merits of the Rocket, including the blast | Having good friends at his back to help him over the rough 
in the pipe for quickening the furnace ; but, owing to an acci-| parts of the road, he rose to distinction ; and, as all the world 
dent to the cold-water pump, it was obliged to be withdrawn— | knows, we owe some of our finest railways to him and bis son, 
and the inventor, Hackworth, sank out of sight. Ericsson also | George was a man of great ingenuity; he had unbounded con- 
invented an engine, which went very nearly as fast as the | fidence in his own powers, a strong physical frame, plenty of 
Rocket ; but that also got out of order, aud theinventor emigrated | energy and determination, and a ready tact in picking up hints 
to America, where, very recently, he has signalized himself by | and information. Notwithstanding that he was a really re- 
building the Monitor. Mr. Smiles obviously claims too much for | markable man, and that some of his works—as, for instance, the 
his hero when he awards him all the credit for bringing locomo- | carrying of the Liverpool and Manchester line across Chat 
tives into existence, the fact being that Stephenson did not origi- | Moss, a great bog of twelve square miles in extent—are worthy 
nate a single important discovery, if we except the introduction | of the highest admiration, it is impossible to feel much respect 
of the steam-blast—and even that is variously alleged to be due for his character—that is, if Mr. Smiles delineates it fairly. We 
| are told that he was always ready to give young men his advice 

worth, and Mr. Gurney. He borrowed the ideas of others, and | and assistance; but the only instances on record of his being 
improved upon them, as so many other great men have done; | thus applied to shows that he was not above meeting the in- 
but in after-life he led himself, and tried to lead others to believe, | quirers with rudeness. One day a young man carrying a cane 
that but for George Stephenson the locomotive would have been | called upon him. Stephenson called out, “ Put by that stick, my 
unknown, The fact is that it had been invented, and was fast | man, and then I will speak to you.’ To another, who wore a 
being made perfect, by various men of mechanical genius, and | watch-chain,; he said, “I am sorry to see a nice-looking and 
that Stephenson had the tact to seize what had been done, and | rather clean young man like you disfigured with that fine- 
make it his own by one or two simple additions. One of our | patterned waistcoat, and all these chains and fangdangs. If 1, 
| Sir, had bothered my head with such things at your age, I would 

If this was the only kind of 


to Mr. Hedley, a viewer in the Wylam Colliery, to Mr. Hack- 


contemporaries bas appositely recalled the fact that both the 


Stephensons strongly objected to railways being brought within | not have been where I am now.” 


several miles of London, lest the city should be set on fire. It was | advice Stephenson favoured young engineers with, we do not see 

the men of whom the world hears nothing who proved the fallacy | that they had very much to be grateful for. They could not have 

of this supposition, and made the railway system complete. | owed tieir professional advancement to him. 

By borrowing and altering the old Wylam engine, Stephenson | Robert Stephenson's character was of a higher type than that 
' of his father; but of him not much is related in this volume 


made his name, and afterwards he was assisted by engineers of 
first-rate ability, though they were poor and unknown. He that the world was unacquainted with before, He had the ad- 


acknowledged himself, though in his usual grudging spirit, that | vantage of receiving a useful education, and, while he was not 
he had been indebted for many useful hints to his assistants. | less clever than his father, he was much less boastful and vain- 
There can be no question that he was a man of great | glorious. We should like to have heard more than Mr. Smiles has 
energy—a pushing man, as the phrase runs—and that he | told us of Robert's celebrated bridge over the St. Lawrence, and of 
possessed good abilities; but throughout his life he adopted | his other great works; but possibly the materials are in other hands. 
the plans of his contemporaries without scruple, and owed Robert was certainly free from many of his father’s weaknesses. 
Mr. Smiles would | When the old man was setting out on a railway journey, he would 


half his success to the brains of others. 
make him appear almost superhuman in perseverance and all | go up and down the carriages till he saw a face he liked, and 


other excellent qualities; he was, in reality, a man of whom it the possessor of it would be pretty sure to hear from Stephenson's 
might be said, as Mr. Disraeli once said of Sir Robert Peel, that | own lips an account of the hardships he had gone through in 
his life was “one great appropriation clause.” What became of youth. He was to the last an unlettered man, and to some ex- 
the men who really invented the locomotive? Who has taken | tent he was also a coarse and vulgar man. Mr. Smiles relates of 
the trouble to write their lives? The world flings its laurels him, with some litile glee, that when travelling in Derbyshire 
with a lavish hand, and builds regal monuments to success, but | he meta gentleman and his wife at an =m, and in the course 
leaves the original inventor, who failed, to moulder in neglect of conversation he addressed them thus,—* They used once to call 
and obscurity. jme Geordie Stephenson; I’m now called George Stephenson, 

Told simply, and with fairness to others, the life of George | Esq., of Tapton House, near Chesterfield. And further, let me 
© Lives « ‘say [this preamble is not at all Stephensonian] that I have dined 
, and commoners—with persons of all 


* Lives of the Engineers, with an Account of their Principal Works; comprising b . 
also a History of Inland Communication in Britain. By Samuel Smiles. Vol. IIL— | with princes, and peers 
George and Robert Stephenson, London: John Murray. 1562. 
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classes, from the highest to the humblest; I have made my 
dinner off a red-herring in a hedge-bottom, and gone through 
the meanest drudgery ; Ihave seen mankind in all its phases, and 
the conclusion I have arrived at is, that, ‘when we are all stripped, 
there is not much difference.” We have met with this anee- 
dote before, and there are others of Mr. Smiles’s stories that 
have a suspicious look, and “ an ancient and a fish-like smell.” 
And we cannot but consider that Mr. Smiles lets his imagination 
run a little too far in looking forward to the time when the heaps 
of ballast in the neighbourlood of Neweastle * will form a puzzle 
for future antiquaries and geologists, when ‘the origin of those 
immense hills along the Tyne has been forgotten.” Mr. Smiles 
may rest assured that a geologist will always be able to com- 
prehend a heap of ballast when he sees one. We likewise think 
that it is an unworthy course, to record with so much circum- 
stantiality the names of those who objected to railways running 
through or near their property when railways were unknown. 
It is very well to believe in railroads now that they are in ex- 
istence, but, upon Mr. Smiles’s own principle, that nothing can be 
trusted till it is a success, he might have made allowance for those 
who objected to what seemed a wild theory. Is not every new 
invention received very reluctantly by the world? 
are railway companies so ready to adopt improvements ? Perhaps, 
had Mr. Smiles been a landowner thirty years ago, he, too, might 
have opposed with might and main the introduction of a railway 
on his property. The objectors did good service by promoting 
searching discussion and inquiry, and a writer like Mr. Smiles 
might do better than revile and ridicule them at the present day. 

We have dealt freely with what we conceive to be the defects 
of this book, because a work of the kind ought to be able to bear 
the severest examination and analysis. It must not be supposed, 
however, that Mr. Smiles has failed in his task. 
few books which are more interesting than these Lives of the 
Engineers, for few writers have so pleasant and easy a style, or so 
great a narrative power, as Mr. Smiles. There is s ‘arcely a single 
dull page in all the three volumes. The work is beautifully 
printed and illustrated, and the author would probably be the 
first to own the obligations he is under to his publishers for pre- 
senting him in so inviting and attractive a shape. 

HISTORY OF THE NINETEENTIL CENTURY,* 
History has been said to be the only teacher that never makes 
able scholars. But this is probably because, as a general rule, 
her lessons are only legends. For to men of action, and it is 
such only that can be counted among her scholars, everything 
the conditions of which they are unable to comprehend is 
legend, and no documents, however venerable, will in such case 
make them understand. What is Cato’s virtue to them with 
out Cato’s Rome ? Nothing more than the woman in the legend, 
who speaks, though she has lost her head. But if history be 
made to touch real, living interests, instead of such as have to be 
artificially excited, she also will soon attract eager and willing 
scholars. With what enthusiasm have not Macaulay's works 
been received throughout Europe! And no wonder, for the whole 
of Europe is at present engaged in the self-same struggle as that 
out of which modera England has come so triumphantly. Had 
Macaulay confined himself to telling us about the conquest of 
ancient Britain by the Romans, he might have produced an 
equally great masterpiece of deep research and lively represen- 
tation ; but the electrical effect and the remarkable success would 
have been wenting. Hence the truth of the dictumof Lessing, 
so frequently quoted, so seldom understood, that he only di serves 
the name of historian who has written the history of his own 
times. It is true, to write such a history is no easy matter: 
but not because of the paucity or the inaccessibility of the 
materials—for, in spite of silent archives and gossiping diplo- 
matists, the world has never remained long in the dark as to the 
course of events—but because the labour, which is otherwise 
divided among hundreds, nay thousands, in this case devolves 
entirely on a single individual. Industry and a certain amount 
of intellect are all that is required to form—out of the materials 
provided in the numberless memoirs, sketches, anecdotes, charac- 
teristics, &c., &e., which century bequeaths to century—a toler- 
ably correct mosaic picture, whether it be of a character or of a 
particular group of events ; especially if, following the example 
of Suctonius, the historian dispense with the trouble of going 
to the root of matters, and be content to introduce in his narrative 
the most contradictory statements, as long as he has some name to 
appeal to as authority. But it is a very different thing, while carried 
along by the stream of events, to remain unaffected by the personal 


Even now, 





* History of the Nineteenth Century (Geschichte des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts). 


By 
G. G. Gervinus. Vole. 1—t. (Leiyzig, 1855-18¢2 ) is 


We know of 


sympathies and antipathies which belong to human nature and t 
@, and to 


also to the 
. . . . 7 +. Ne 
various actors in them, without at the same time falling into ¢) 
state of supercilious indifference which gazes at the moving 


be just, notonly as regards the events themselves, but 


iat 
Paho- 


| ramaofhistory with no other feclings than those with which it night 


look on at a tolerably interesting bull-fight. To do this re Nires 
the same power of intuition in the historian as in the dramaticg) 
writer, and indeed the two are more closely related than jg 
If this intuitive power be present, every 
fundamental mistake as to cause and effect included, and jnsigy; 


generally supposed. 

ee ae ; Sui. 

ficant crrors of detail, as, for instance, in some case attributines 
4 es : “5 0 

X what was really done by Y, may safely be left to some 

biographer or monographist to correct. 

possessing the true instinct of the 


future 


Gervinus gives proof of 
historian, by constantly going back to the common nature 
of men, to the original source whence flow all their actions. 
and whence they derive those ever recurring characteristics 
which, if suppressed on one side, are sure to re-appear on another 
in some new disguise. 
efforts to throw light on the conditions out of which all develop- 
ments grow, and which, contrary to the first element to which 


He gives proof of it also by unwearying 


we have alluded, are ever varying, and must, so to say, be 
caught on the wing. It is because he has done this that his 
history of the national literature of Germany, in spite of ail its 
failings (not the least of which is the author's almost complete 
ignoring of the immensely important essays in philosophy), 
marks a new era in the history of the nation, as in that of the 
science of history in general. Previous to the appearance of this 
work the Germans had been accustomed to and contented with 
a dry register, in which the suecessive phenomena of literature 


| were enumerated like so many detailed meteoric stones that had 


| fallen from 


heaven. Instead of this, Gervinus has presented 
them with a living genesis affording most instructive insight 
into the processes of germination and growth. 

In his work on Shakespeare, which forms the transition from 
his history of German literature to that of the nineteeuth century, 
he proceeds according to the same principles, He endeavours 
first to comprehend the man in the entire extent of his intellectul 
greatness, and then gives us a minutely faithful picture of the 
times in which he lived. ‘The “ History of the National Litera- 
ture of the Germans” concludes with a very pointed observation, 
which has become tive bugbear of all German rhymesters. Ie says 
that Apollo carried not only a lyre but also a bow, and that it is 
time for his followers to exchange the one for the other, 

The spirit of Gervinus’s Iistory of the Nineteenth Century isin 
intimate accordance with the above proposition, for it proves by 
evidence, based upon facts, that the ancient state of things is 


/crumbling to pieces, and that upon its ruins is rising a new one, 


which will require heroes, not poets. 

Rarely has the subject selected and its exponent been so tho- 
roughly adapted to each other as Gervinus and the Jlistory of 
the Nineteenth Century. We has often been upbraided with 
enthusiasm, and it cannot be denied that in him 
predominates over imagination, and that he is 
more capable of understanding a Lessing than a Goethe, 
or even a Hamann. But it so happens that the history 
of the nineteenth century, since the treaties of Vienna, is in its 
very nature critical. The reign of the Demons has g 
that of the Gods and the Heroes is to come, at least, we must 
hope so; but the interval is occupied by ministers, diplomatists, 


want of 


intellect 


ue by, 


and conspirators, who rival each other in shortsightedness 
and delusions. The leviathan that had so long rendered the 
waters turbid has at length been caught, and the small fry, bis 
captors, are nibbling at his carcase, and dealing out to each other 
gentle shoves and nudges, each with a view to securing to him- 
self the greatest share of the spoils. When such is the scene to 
be depicted, surely enthusiasm is the last quality required in the 
painter. Nevertheless,in spite of the contemptible character of 
the details, which afford rich food for satire, Gervinus has 
known how to invest his picture with a certain grandeur, by 
refraining from limiting it to the German episode; and, on the 
contrary, drawing the whole world drama within his circle— 
thus affording us, as it were, an insight into the political life 


process of the whole human race. From the cabinet of 
the Bourbons he leads us with unerring band through 


Austria, Italy, Spain, Russia, on to America, and demonstrates 
that it is the self-same spark that is electrifying all the nations, 
notwithstanding the important difference of religion, culture, 
and manners that separates them. Such a demonstration is 
elevating, though the immediate result of the electric action may 
have been, at least as regards the exalts, an access of St. Vitus’s 
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dance, and, as regards the rheumatic patients, ardent end avours | 
to put an end to this with the aid of their erutchcs; for universal 
agreements prove the value of the principles that are at work, and 
isa guarantee that they must uitimat ‘ly be vik torious. Whilst 
laying bare the contemptible features of the times, Gervinus, 
moreover, spares US those bursts of moral indignation in which 
Schlosser £0 frequently indulges. Kings like Verdinand \ 1. of 
Spain and Charles IV. of Naples are shown in all their vacillating 
weakness and faithlessness, but the author withholds the kick 
and the curse, because his knowledge of human nature tells him 


that it is equally true with regard to a crown as with regard to a 
woman, that it is easier to part with it altogether than to re- 
nounce it partially ; while he sees also that the road from des- 
potism to constitutionalism is such, that royal heads can hardly 
escape being broken while travelling along it. Nor does he fail 
to hold up to us the other side of the picture, Ilis description | 
of Bolivar's career, for instance, shows us how speedily republican 
generals may in the heat of battles ripen into imperators, 

It would hardly be necessary for us to say that this last work 
of Gervinus is as rich in masterly delineations of character as is | 
his history of literature, had he not on this particular point beon 
found much fault with in his own country. The depreciation he 
has met with is, however, chiefly owing to the somewhat exag- 
gerated admiration felt for Mommsen’s history of Rome—a work 
which, whatever may be its merits (and we are by no means in- 
clined to deny that it has great merits, notwithstanding certain 
coquetries of style which we cannot approve of), is undoubtedly 
less remarkable for true historical characterization than for strik- | 
ing and brilliant antitheses. Gervinus, it is true, is no friend to 
such meretricious ornaments in history; but what a master- 
piece of portraiture is his Emperor Francis ; or, if it be objected 
that in drawing this he was greatly aided by Baron Hormeyr’s 
well known and excellent work, which was written before his, 
we may point to his pictare of Frederick William LULL, which at 
all events is entirely his own. 

Gervinus cites two characteristic traits of these two princes, 
which are as new to the public as they are well authenti- 
cated. Tho Emperor Francis owed his popularity in great 
measure to the fact of his admitting every one without 
distinction to his presence. In doing so he contrived 
cleverly to guard himself agaiust too great importunity by 
making it a rule to receive nobles and great personages early 
in the morning only, and people of a lower standing at noon, 
so that the one class, in seeking the royal presence, would have 
to sacrifice their morning’s rest, the other their day’s wages—a 
sacrifice likely to act in each case as a wholesome check. Of 
King Frederick William, we are told that he was more given to 
speak in the infinitive mood than any other mortal, the reason 
being this:—He happened to live at a time when kings could no 
longer, like Frederick the Great, allow themselves to address 
even renowned savants in the third person singular, which has 
always been looked upon as contemptuous in Germany ; yet the 
third person plural seemed to him to convey a patent of nobility, 
of which he was by no means inclined to be prodigal. Hence | 
his predilection for the infinitive mood, which helped him out of | 
the difficulty. 

Notwithstanding the spirited observation already alluded to, | 
with which Gervinus concludes his “ History of Literature,” he 
does rot prove himself, ia his History of the Nineteenth Century, | 
specially addicted to that degrading worship of the sword which 
understands action in no other sense than asan appeal to brute 
foree, and which, since the practical bankruptcy of abstract phi- 
losophy, has counted so many blind adherents in and out of 
Germany. He never for one moment forgets that Greece lives 
only in her writers and artists,and thateven England derives more 
glory from the discoveries of Newton and the tragedies of Shakes- 
peare than fromthe conquests of the East India Company. But he 
knows also that a new cra of civilization, if it isto be at all equal 
to the one that preceded it, must depend upon historical eondi- 
tions which can only be brought about by the united endea- 
vours of all nations; and this every true poct will be willing to 
admit, though mere rhymsters may deny it. 


THE MEDICAL ASPECT OF LANCASHIRE DISTRESS. 
Tats work is far too professional and technical in its character 
to be analyzed in our columns, but we are induced to notice it 
at the present juncture, not so much on account of its intrinsic 
merits, which ave considerable, as because its appearance is 
peculiarly opportune at a moment when some of the forms of 


fever of which it treats are already making their appearance in | 





. 
ten, t0d Be the Continue l Fevers of Great Britain. By Dr. Murchison, Parker, 


the Lancashire towns, the most ghastly as they are the most in- 
separable companion of famine and distress. ‘ 

Following many of the best modern authorities, Dr. Mur- 
chi-on divides the diseases formerly massed together indiscrimi- 
nately under the general head of continued fever into four 
distinct kinds, Of the first of these, simple non-specific fever, 
caused by exposure, fatigue, &c., &e., we need say nothing, Of 
the remaining three, classed together as specific fevers, one is 
endemic, or arising from local causes, namely, typhoid fever, 
and the remaining two are epidemic, viz., typhus and relapsing 
fever. 

The distinction of this last from the other two diseases is 
due chiefly to Dr. Henderson, of Edinburgh, and the final sepa- 
ration of typhoid from typhus fever to the present accom- 
plished Physician to Her Majesty, Dr. Jenner. Weare compelled to 
dwell thus upon these apparently dry distinctions, because not 


only have they Leen the subject of disputes between rival patho- 


i logists which have served vastly to increase our knowledge of 


the subject of fever generally, but also because, while we ar 
compelled to differ from Dr. Murchison in the opinion that “ the 
question may now be regarded as finally settled,” for reasons 
which we shall presently give, the distinctions as worked out by 
him run through the whole cetiology, symptoms, and progress of 
the fevers, and affect most materially the estimate to be formed 
of their preventibility, their treatment, and the ultimate pro- 
bability of their final disappearance from the list of the ills ‘that 


| flesh is heir to. 


The following, then, are the distinguishing characters of thes» 
diseases, as laid down by Dr. Murchison, omitting those which 
are to be found in symptoms and indications interesting only to 
medical men. Typhoid fever is generated by emanations from 
decaying organic matter. Hence it is local, and effects the rich 
and well fed equally with the poor and destitute. It is 


; somewhat less fatal than typhus and far less contagious, though 


there is good evidence that it is sometimes propagated of con- 


| tagion. It runs a longer course (from three to four weeks) than 


typhus, and after death from it definite anatomical lesions are 
almost invariably present. 

Typhus and relapsing fevers are alike in being epidemic, 
highly contagious, in confining their ravages to the poor and 
ill-nourished, and in leaving frequently no definite marks of 
their ravages after death; but they differ, in that typhus is 


| the more contagious, and far the more fatal of the two. It 


runs its course generally in about a fortnight, and is due to the 
poison generated by starvation and overcrowding combined. 
Relapsing fever, on the other hand, is the true “famine fever,” 
acknowledges mere want and starvation as its cause, and though 
less fatal than typhus, yet is, as its name implies, with difliculty 
shaken off by its victims. A relapse in real typhus is a rare 
event. 

In his chapter on the theory of relapsing fever, Dr. Murchi- 
son thus illustrates the diflerent effects of starvation alone, and 
in combination with overcrowding. He says (p. 316) :— 

“Relapsing fever is found to prevail where destitution alone could 
operate, which is seldo:n, if ever the case with typhus, except when its 
origin can be traced to contagion. In Ireland, during great epidemics, 
it attacks the inhabitants of the country villages, and the houseless poor 
by the way side, as well as the inmates of the crowded lodging-houses 
of the large towns.” 

And, again (p. 317) :-— 

8 I 

“ The fact that in mixed epidemics of typhus and relapsing fever 

-eurring during seasons of famine, the latter fever chiefly prevails at 
the commencement of the outbreak, points to its more intimate connec- 
tion with destitution. The result of famine has usually been that the 
poor have flocked from the country districts to swell the pauper popu- 
lation of the large towns, which become more crowded the longer the 
famine lasts. As this crowding increases, the fever which results from 
crowding (typhus) is gradually substituted for that which is more 
immediately the result of destitution.” 

The work before us is full of matter worthy of the closest 
attention at the present time. From innumerable similar pas- 
sages we select the two following, as showing in the plainest 
manner what are the ordinary, and, which is more important, to 
a great extent the preventible canses of these fearful visitations 





(p- 74) :— 

“ Destitution and deficient alimentation are the most powerful pre- 
disposing causes of typhus. Indeed, in London typhus is almost un- 
the middle and upper classes, save in a few isolated 


| known among the 


instances, where there has been direct intercourse with the sick. I am 
informed by Drs. Tweedie and Jenner that they have scarcely ever met 
with an instance of typhus among the better classes, except in the case 
of medical practitioners and students, and my own experience confirms 
this statement. It is true that persons, even in the highest ranks, are 
constantly said to die of typhus, but the term ‘ typhus’ is so commonly 
employed to designate any form of fever, or, indeed, any disease with 
| typhoid symptoms, that no weight can be attached to such statements. 


— 
i? 
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From the historical account of typhus, it appears that all the great { value of so much of Dr. Murchison’s work depends, there can be 


epidemics which have devastated Ireland, Great Britain, and other parts 
of the world, have oceurred during seasons of searcity and want. In 
some instances the famine has been general, owing to the failures of the 


crops, and the epidemies have been wide spread ; while in others, the | 
question of identity, we must remark that, while Dr. Marehigoy 


searcity has been the result of artificial causes, such as strikes, eom- 
mercial failures, sieges, &e., and the epidemics have been cireumseribed. 


But whatever has been the cause of the searcity, it has been a common | 


observation in many epidemics that the fever has raged among the poor 
in a degree proportionate to the privations they have endured. It was 
so in the epidemic in 1817-19, and in 1847 it was found at Dublin that 
those persons who had been reduced by insutticient food were first 


no doubt either of the present usefulness of such advice as this 
or of its continued applicability in circumstances similar to thoes 


now existing in Lancashire. To recur for one moment to the 


in the chapter on this subject towards the end of his work, up- 
doubtedly makes out a strong case in favour of the dominant 
opinion, both from authority and from facts, we do not think he 


| does justice to instances brought forward by thoroughly compe- 


attacked, while in many instances the fever first showed itself on | 


recovery from the primary effects of famine. 
was made at Philadelphia in 1836.” 
Again, of relapsing fever Dr. Murchison says (pp. 314-15) :— 
* One of the most remarkable epidemics of relapsing fever on record 
—the Scotch epidemic of 1843—was not preceded by failure of the 
It did not affect Ireland, but was confined to Seotland 


erops. where 


The same observation | 


its connection with destitution was proved by Alison and many other | 


In 1840, Alison ealled the attention of the authorities to the 
deplorable condition of the poor in Scotland, and to the inadequate 
measures provided by law for their relief. Owing to the construction 


observers. 


of railways, which, it is said, attracted numbers of Trish labourers, and | 
caused the inhabitants of the small villages and towns along the lines to | 


flock into the large towns, and to swell their pauper population, 


and to other causes, the misery and want of the poor year by year | 


Increased, 
tions, amounting to 20,000/, were raised in Edinburgh alone, to relieve 
their immediate necessities. A charity fund was subseribed in Edin- 
burgh t» find employment for the poor, and the coincidence between the 
progress of the fever and the cessation of the operations of this fund 
was remarkable. 

Number of admissions 


a emplove ) we : 
Men employed by the for fever in the Royal 


Charity Fun Infirmary 
“February (1843) ‘ O53 hails 74 
March - — 556 pa 83 
April im — B26 cme Hn 
May . _— Liv _ 113 
June ‘ — BS — 161 
July ” _— 25 —- 251 
August os an pas Roe 
September ,, — ou 53 
October se -—— —_ 638 


“During the months of September and October from thirty to fifty 
applicants had to be sent away daily from the gates of the Infirmary. 
The disease was entirely confined tothe poor. We are told that some 
of the medical men in Edinburgh, whose practice lay among the better 


Between the spring of 1840 and 1843, four public subserip- | 


classes, did net see a single case; while, on the other hand, it was eal- | 


eulated by Alison that of the destitute poor of Edinburgh scarcely one 
escaped.” 

No more conclusive evidence than is aflorded by these passages 
is needed to show the intimate connection of these diseases with 
want and destitution, or rather their dependence upon them. 

But Dr. Murchison is not content with telling us the causes of 
continued fevers, and entering into a diseussion at once elaborate, 
thorough, and perfectly intelligible, of the history, symptoms, 
and medical treatment proper to each; in addition to all this he 
has a section devoted to the preventive measures suitable to each 
case, Which we heartily recommend to the perusal of every one, 
medical or non-medical, whose duty leads him to take any part 
n the management of the poor during the present or any other 
time of distress. 

We shall make no apology for adding the following to our 
already free quotations from the work before us, for we are sure 
that in the present crisis our readers will thank us for it. It is 
taken from a section headed—* Rules for Preventing the Genera- 
tion of Typhus Poison,” pp. 247-8 :— 

“ The prevention of scarcity of food, loss of employment, and other 
causes of destitution, is not always within human power; but under 
such circumstances, every means, both public and private, calculated to 
alleviate the distresses of the poor, should be adopted. Moreover, no 


tent observers, which seem quite inconsistent with these views, 

[n particular, while he quotes the experience of Dr. Jenner ang 
many other eminent physicians in support of his own, to the effet 
that, when several cases of fever occur in the same family at the 
same time, they are always either all typhus or all typhoid, he 
does not explain some very marked instances given by Dr, Bell 
of Glasgow (Glasgow Medical Journal, 1860), in one of which 
that physician found that of a family in which four individuals 


| were sueces-ively attacked, the first and fourth had typhoid fever 


and theintermediate two typhus; and again, that in another family 
in which eight persons suffered in continuous succession, the first 
four cases were of the typhoid and the rest of the ty plus form. 
There are some cases also published by Dr. Kennedy, of Dublin, 
in the Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Sciences, August, 
1862, to which the same remark applies. 

In conclusion, we think not the medical profession only, but 
the public also, has tothank Dr. Murchison for a book in which 
he has worked up the results of great experience and extensive 
reading in a way, which puts before the reader in an intelligible 
and thoroughly readable form, a comprehensive statement of all 
that is at present known upon a most interesting and important 
department of medical study. Medicine can run no risk of 
ceasing to be a “ learned profession,” when such a bibliography as 
that which is appended to this work is shown by the text to have 
been not merely dipped into, but studied. 

GENERAL CAMPBELL'S OPERATIONS FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN SACRIFICES IN ORISSA* 
Ir is one of the disadvantages of an advanced and complex 
state of civilization, that having got rid of the most gross and 
palpable shapes of evil, or having appointed special agencies to 


| counteract them, those which remain are so intertwined with the 


general tissue of the social state, that it is difficult for men to 
attack them, without running the risk of tearing away a por- 


tion of that tissue itself. ‘There is hardly one form of well- 


| doing which, to the careful observer and conscientions thinker, 


has not its drawbacks—does not ran the risk of degenerating into 
positive ill-doing. From the public nursery to the grammar- 
school, every educational establishment tends, under one of 
its aspects, to deaden the sense of parental responsibility, loosen 
or even destroy the family bond; all the more s> in proportion 
as its benefits are cheapened ; most of all, when they are gratui- 


tous. The multiplication of hospita!s and dispensaries promotes 


‘amongst a certain portion of the people not only greater care- 
| lessuess as to their own health, but a looser sense of respousi- 


time is to be lost in affording relief; it is difficult to stay the plague | 


when once it has begun. Care, also, must be taken that the funds col- 
lected for such purposes do not produce the very evils they are in- 
tended to avert. The poor naturally flock in greater numbers to those 
localities where most relief is to be obtained, and the result has often 
been increased crowding. The expediency of supplying relief to the 
poor, in their crowded dwellings, may therefore be questioned. A pre- 
ferable plan would be to establish, during seasons of scarcity, and when 
typhus is prevalent, temporary buildings of wood or iron, or tents in 
the neighbourhood of large towns. Here overcrowding could be pre- 
vented, the poor could be supplied with abundance of fresh air and food, 
while the number of persons resorting thither for relief would prevent 
overcrowding in the towns. The expense of such a place would cer- 
tainly not exceed what the spread of an epidemic always entails.” 

“Especial care must be taken to prevent overcrowding and bad 
ventilation during winter; for although fires and the external cold 
increase the rapidity of the circulation of air, so that the openings for 
constant ventilation may be smaller, yet the poor are in the habit of 
closing every crevice to keep out the cold, and rarely resort to any 
means for occasional ventilation.” 


Whatever may be the fate of the question concerning the 
identity or non-identity of the poison from which the two severest 


orms of continued fever are generated, upon which the ultimate 


bility as to the health of others under their charge, and in 
many instances acts as a positive incentive to vice. A 
poor-law, still more mere almsgiving, are denounced by 4 
whole school of philanthropists as holding out a positive pre- 
mium to idleness; the practice of vis:ting amongst the poor 
certainly has often the effect of breaking down their personal 
independence. Tract-distributing, Bible-distributing, too often 
stimulate the irreverence and blasphemy which they seck to 
uproot. 

Of course this is but the darker side of a shield which, thank 
God! has its bright and silvery one. But there is, neveriheless, 


/a sense of relief in passing from what may be called the dread 


casuistry of civilized beneficence at home to those simple cases 
in which the issue clearly lics between civilization and outer 
barbarism; in which the civilized man can go forth to pull 
down some plainly inhuman devilish practice, without the 
shadow of a doubt in his mind as to the absolute goodness of 
the work itself, no question but as to the choice of means. 
Hence the positive fascination which has been exercised upov 
the minds of many of our Indian officials by such pursuits as 
the suppression of Suttee, female infanticide, Thuggee, human 


| sacrifice, and other strange enormities which have prevailed or 


still linger in some paris of our Indian empire,—these, seem- 


‘ingly remnants of the darker worships which Hindooism has 
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supplanted— 


out of its decay. : er btn 
Perhaps the least known as yet of the four chief abominations 


above mentioned is the last, although considerable attention 
ee drawn towards it some years back by a paper of Captain 
Macpherson’s in the * Transactions of the Asiatic Society,” and 
tie subject afterwards found its place in the funereal garland 
of good deeds which Mr. Kaye wove together in his “ Adminis- 
tration of the East India Company,” to throw over the expir- 
ing body of his mistress. In India, indeed, fierce personal 
conflicts were at one time waged around the subject, of which it 
is @ifficient to say, that apparently the pcrsonage who talked 
most on the matter was the one who had done least, and that 
little worst. 
officer to whom r ally the largest share of credit seems to belong, 
Maj r-General John Campbell, C.B., comes appositely to restore 


the facts to their true bearings. 


A privately printed volume of 234 pages, by the | 


The annexation, some twenty-live years ago, under cireumstan- | 


cos not more than usually discreditable to the British name, of ; 


the principality of Goomsur, one of forty or fifty petty chieftain- 
ships of Orissa, brought us first into contact with the Khond tribes 
of the table-land of a chain of mountain ranges, extending nearly 
north and south from the Mahanuddy river to another, rather 
better known to English the Godavery — some day, 
perhaps, the Mississippi of future Cottondom. These are wild 

industrious 


ears, 


men, of the so-called aboriginal races of India; 
rice-growers, but unscientific agriculturists ; passionate hunters; 
addicted to drink; unprovided with firearms. They yield an 
jl-defined and generally nominal allegiance to the rajahs of the 
plains,—obedience in their districts to men derived also from 
the higher race of the plains, of the “ Ooryah " caste, who and 


those, monstrous excrescences which have grown up | sacrifice you have given to rajahs countries, guns, and swords, The 


sacrifice we now offer you must eat, and we pray that our battle-axes 
may be turned into swords, our bows and arrows into gunpowder and 
balls, and if we have any quarrels with other tribes, give us the victory, 
and preserve us from the tyranny of rajahs and their officers.’ ; 

“Then, addressing the victim: ‘That we may enjoy prosperity, we 
offer you a sacrifice to our god Manicksoroo, who will immediately eat 
you ; so be not grieved at our slaying you. Your parents were aware 
when we purchased you from them for sixty gunties (articles), that we 
did so with intent to sacrifice you; there is, therefore, no sin on our 
heads, but on your parents. After you are dead, we will perform your 
obsequies.’ . 

* The victim is then decapitate d, the body thrown into the grave, and 
the head left suspended from the post till devoured by wild beasts. The 
knife remains fastened to the post till the three sacrifices already 
mentioned have been performed, when it is removed with much 
ceremony.” 

lhe first impression of our authorities, on becoming acquainted 
with this state of things, was that it required to be tenderly 
dealt with. Mr. Russell, commissioner, in reporting to Govern- 
ment in May, 1837, expressed his conviction that no sy-tem of 
coercion could succeed. Captain (uow Major-General) Camp- 
bell, however, an officer who had been most actively engaged in 


the campaign which achieved the annexation of Goomsur, and 


| who had acquired a personal knowledge of the country, and had 


whose followers use the matehlock, sword, and shield ;—but are | 


ruled in their villages by head-mcn of their own blood, assisted 


despising all occupations but war, the chase, and husbandry. 
With the exception of a few tribes, it was found, moreover, 
that nearly the whole race were in the habit of propitiating their 
deities—here the Earth-goddess, there “the blood-red god of 
hattle, Manicksoroo,’—with human blood; the saerifice being 
offered sometimes by a whole community, sometimes by private 
individuals, and for varions purposes; most generally, perhaps, 
to obtain fertility for the soil, but also on the eve of battle, 
before building forts or cottages, &ec., &c. The Meriahs or 
victims must essentially be bought with a price, and are always 


well treated until the fatal hour comes; fed, indeed, with 
a peculiar diet, which seems to have such attractions that, 
by their own account, after eating of it they will often 


But the sacrifice, which must be 


lose the inclination to fly. 
It seems to be com- 


public, is almost always singularly ervel. 
paratively a mild form of it when the victim, stupefied with 
toddy, is suffocated in the mire of a pit into which a hog’s blood 
has been made to flow. In other eases, though he is still 
drugged, his head and neck are introduced into the reft of a split 
bamboo, the ends of which are secured and held by the sacrificers ; 
the joints of his arms and !egs are broken by the priest with an 
axe, after which the flesh is stripped off from the bones with knives. 
Or heis again flung violently tothe ground, and held or bound down 
while the flesh is cut off piece-meal. Or he is fastened to the 
trunk of a wooden elephant made to revolve upon a post, and, 
alter having been rapidly whirled round, cut to pieces all alive 
by the crowd, Or again, he is struck violently on the head with 
heavy metal bangles, and, if not smashed to death, strangled. 
Whilst the form of sacrifice, as well as the ceremonies which 
precede and follow it, thas vary from district to district, the 
one invariable feature of the practice consists in the tearing 
the flesh of the victim, alive or dead, into shreds, which 
individual Khonds appropriate to themselves, almost invariably 
to bury them in their fields; in one district to hang them 
upon poles. 
fice than the Meriah practised in some districts, on behalf of the 


Voryah chiefs alone, in which this division of the flesh does not) : : 
| suecessor) in the neighbouring principality of Boad, then in 


take place. It is thus described by General Campbell :— 

“The sacrifice, called ‘ Junna,’ is performed as follows, and is always 
succeeded by the sacrifice of three other human victims, two to the sun 
in the east and west, and one in the centre. . . . A stout wooden post 
Is firmly fixed in the ground, at the foot of ita narrow grave is dug, and 
ote top of this post the victim is fastened by the long hair of his 
! vad. Four assistants hold his outstretched arms and legs, the body 
»eing suspended horizontally over the grave, with the face towards the 
earth. The officiating ‘ zani’ (p t), standing on the right side, repeats 






~eF following invocation, at intervals hacking with hi acrilicing 
Kniie the back of the shricking victim's neck :— 
“*O mighty Manicksoroo, th your festal day! On account of thi 





| neither in their health nor in their crops. 


There is, however, one more elaborate form of sacri- | 


that 


come into personal contact with many of the Hill chiefs, was of 
a different opinion. Being appointed principal assistant to the 
Commissioner, with revenue and magisterial charge of Goomsur 
and four other principalities (practically equivalent to a local 
ezarship, limited only by the duty of written reports), he reso- 
lutely set himself to put down the practice by what may be 
called a process of moral compulsion, judiciously softened by 
preliminary suasion, and backed when needful by physical force. 
His course invariably was, first, by visits, presents, and general civi- 
lity to win over the rajahs of the plains, and so secure the prestige of 
their influence, however ill defined—next, to gain over the Ooryah 


by “ interpreters ” of another caste, the “ Panoo "—the Khond | district chiefs of the Khond tribes—and lastly, through them, to 


In 


come into personal contact with the Khonds themselves. 


| every principality, wherever possible, he summoned together the 


chiefs of villages and districts with their interpreters, who came 
with their attendants, to the number of hundreds or even thou- 
sands. In the assembly thus formed he explained the abhorrence 
of the English for human sacrifice ; how it had ceased to exist 
thronghout their dominion; how, the Khonds being now British: 
subjects, they, too, must give it up; how all the subjects of the 
State are its children, of whose life account must be required ; 
how England in former days sacrificed men, but has now learned 
better ; pointing out, moreover, how neighbouring races, and even 
various Khond tribes, had no human sacrifices, and yet suffered 
Then the chiefs and 
people would deliberate among themselves, sometimes for days, 
often asking for fresh explanations, perhaps suggesting a com- 
promise on the terms of one human sacrifice a year for a whole 
principality ; but the upshot was always the same—submission on 
the part of the great majority, which was enforced by an oath, 
and by the delivering up of all the Meriahs of the tribe. 
Goomsur led the way. ‘The chiefs said, **We have always 
sacrificed human beings. Our fathers handed down the custom 
They thought no wrong, nor did we ; on the contrary, we 
We were then the subjects 


to us. 
felt we were doing what was right. 
of the Rajah of Goomsur, now we are the subjects of the Great 
Government, whose orders we must obey. If the earth refuses 
its produce, or disease destroys us, it is not our fault; we will 
abandon the sacrifice, and will, if permitted, like the inhabitants 
And, alter delivering up nearly 


of the plains, sacrifice animals.” 
tiger skius, and 


one hundred Meriaks, the chiefs, seated on 
holding in their hands a little earth, rice, and water, swore as 
follows :— 

“May the earth refuse its produce, rice choke me, water drown me, 
and tiger devour me and my children, if I break the oath which I now 
take for myself and my people to abstain for ever from the sacrifice of 
homan beings,” 

The first step having been thus successfully tuken, the practice 
was next put a stop to (though ot till after some untoward 
eveuts, occasioned by the proceedings of Captain Campbell's 


of Chinna Kimedy. By this time, Captain Campbeil 


had the weighty new argument to adduce of the res gesta 
The rite had been destroyed among other tribes, 


and its success. 
Phe reply was, 


and yet they had prospered in house and field. 


“It is true, it is just. Our fathers sacrificed and taught us to do 


The Great Government has sent a mighty chief to forbid the 
Let us then do as our brothers 


su. 
practice, and he must be obeyed 
of Goomsur and Boad have done, and sacrifice butlaloes, goats, 


Already here l 


and pigs, instead of human beings. the English 
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officer could affurd to cause the sacrificial wooden elephants, 
round the trunks of which the victims are whirled, to be pulled 
down by the baggage elephants of his own camp, in the pre- 
sence of the assembled Khonds, so as to show them the impo- 
tence of these sacred efligies. And so the work went on, until 
gradually the people seemed to take a pride in being called upon 
to give up the practice. The Khonds of the wild district of 
Tooamool “had heard that the Company had sent a great 
officer to the Khonds of Jeypore and Chinna Kimedy to 
abolish the Merizh sacrifice, and they had felt disappointed 
that no officer had been sent to them. They were now, however, 
pleased to find that they were held in equal estimation with their 
brethren in other countries.” Still more satisfactory was the 
testimony borne in 1853, by the Khonds of Chinna Kimedy, after 
several years of abstinence from sacrifice :— 

“We now clearly comprehend that your only object in coming is to 
stop human sacrifice. Not a fowl or anything else has been taken 
from us, not even a fence injured, by the people of your camp. Our 
fields produce crops as good as formerly, and sickness is not more pre- 
valent. Our Meriahs have beon all removed, and now we are of one 
mind, determined never more to have anything to do with human sacri- 
fice. Moreover, it is no use resisting the orders of the Great Goyern- 
ment.” 

One great puzzle for some of the poor fellows was, what they 
should say to their deity on this change of practice. “ They 
were told they might say whatever they pleased.” Then one of 
the chiefs repeated the following formula,—* ‘Do not be angry 
withus, O Goddess! for giving you the blood of beasts instead of 
human blood, but vent your wrath on this gentleman, who is weil 
able to bear it. We are guiltless.’ Quaintly amusing as is this 
latest addition to the Khond liturgies, one cannot help regretting 
that the occasion was not taken advantage of for imparting to 
these willing learners some purer form of prayer. 

Of course, all did not always go smoothly; but apart from the 
disturbances which took place in Boad during Captain Camp- 
bell’s absence in China, the instances in which he had to use 
force were singularly few. In two cases where the country was 
more than usually rugged and inaccessible, actual attacks were 
made on his camp; in another case, where a “Junna”’ sacrifice 
had just been performed, the people refused to come or to send 
in their Meriahs. But the attacks were easily repelled, and 
the burning of one or two deserted villages was the utmost dis- 
play of force required to enforce submission. 

When one thinks that the Khond country consists in great 
measure of ranges of almost impervious hills, haunted by fever, 
which repeatedly laid every member of Captain Campbell's party 
prostrate, and which absolutely forbids the visiting of those 
districts at certain seasons, it may be asked what security had 
he for the efliciency of his work? But the fact is, that these 
manslayers of the hills, uncorrupted as yet by our couris of 
justice, have retained the habit of speaking the truth and keep- 
ing their faith. When Captain Campbell was requested by the 
now penitent chicfs of the lately destroyed village of Bundari 
to erect a post on the site of their intended new village, and 
was proceeding towards the old site, they hastily stopped him, 
exclaiming, “ Not there!—that ground has been accustomed tor 
many yeurs to human blood, and will continue to demand more: 
We will build on new ground.” When sometimes he offered to 
the chiefs to restore the Meriahs for adoption, “ they refused to 
receive them back, alleging that they would be a temptation to 
the people.” When a Meriah had escaped from European 
custody to his former owner, the latter not only brought him 
back, but reproached the Englishman for having allowed him to 
escape, “ For,” said he, “he has undergone the ceremonies pre- 
paratory to sacrilice, and therefore is a temptation to us. Take 
him away with you.” Some Khond chiefs who, after taking the | 
pledge had not indeed taken part in a sacrifice, but received of 
the victim’s flesh, came “ voluntarily in a body, ready, as they 


said, to endure any punishment I chose to inflict, for they had 
broken their pledge.” The work must therefore be considered, 
thanks in great measure to the honesty of the people themselves, 
as a genuine and real one. 

General Campbell concludes his unpretending narrative with 
what may be termed a balance-sheet of his exertions. Between 
1837 and 1854, one thousand five hundred and six Meriahs were 
rescued. Of these, three hundred and forty-two were restored to 
relatives and friends, or given for adoption to persons of charac- 
ter in the plains ; two hundred and sixty-seven females were mar- 
ried to Khonds and others; seventy-five supported themselves 
in public or private service ; three hundred and six were settled 
as cultivators in different villages ; two hundred were in mission. | 
ary schools; eighty-two at an asylum; one hundred and fifty- | 


seven (asomewhat large proportion) had died; sev wiy-eniestin 
deserted. That there should be deserters from European protec. 
tion to the risk of a cruel death may seem surprising. But jt js 
unquestionable that the victim is not always an unwilling 
one. “Itis better,” said one of these deserters when a second 
time given up, “to be sacrificed as a Meriah among my own 
people, and give them pleasure, than to live on the plains, 4, 
I not a Meriah ?” 

Of the indirect benefit of the suppression of human saerifieg 
in tending to check female infanticide, aad of the manifold in. 
provements gradually intro luced into the condition of the Khonds 
there is not here space to speak, Suffice it to say that Genera) 
Campbell's volume is not one of which the utility should be eon. 
fined to “ private circulation ;’ and it is to be hoped that ep 
long, subject to some previous revisal, he will consent to sy). 
mit it to a larger public. 





MR. MAURICE’S EXPLANATION, 
Tux publication of this sermon dos not need its apologetic 
advertisoment. Ilad Mr. Maurice's only task been to explain 
why he had once conceived that the publication of Dr. Colengo’s 
book made it a duty for him to throw up his beneticial connection 
with the Church (though not to retire from its communion), there 
might have been small occasion for a public discussion. It has 
been said of him that the natural temper of his mind predisposes 
him to see in the most ordinary events a summons to fling away 
something fresh to which he clings. How far this may be true 
it would be presumptuous for us to say; it is possible enough 
that the man who has done more to uproot the whole theology 
of asceticism than any other living theologian, may have 
gathered his deep insight into the pernicious tendency of 
that theology from a close personal experience of its fasci- 
nations. Nay, it is not impossible that had Mr. Maurice 
lived in other days, he might have done as much to 
heighten the enthusiasm of the ascetic discipline as he has 
actually done to undermine its doctrine. At all events, itis 
impossible to regret the error which led him to think that he must 
throw up his preferment in order to clear his faith from any false 
imputation of worldly motive, since that error has led to the sim- 
ple, profound, and dignified exposition of the doctrine of true sa- 
erifice which Mr. Maurice has given us in this sermon as the com- 
mentary on his own temporary impressions. ‘The few and simple 
words of personal explanation give a life and weight to the 
theology which it would not be easy to give to it in any other 


| way; and we are led on into the very heart of the deepest of 


Protestant convictions, almost before we are aware that we have 
touched and passed the personal question at issue. 

The certainty of the real worth of Sacrifice, and the difliculty as 
to the true source of that worth, are permanent roots of a living 
controversy, Which wakes up agaiu and again, generation after 
generation, in every man’s breast, who has in any shape learned 
to appreciate the meaning of God's righteousness and man’s 
need of it. Ile who fvels this antithesis the most deeply is 
always in danger of either merging the human will alto 
gether in the Divine, or laying on it a burden too crushing 
for it to bear,—in either case so far losing his balance as 
to lose all conscious hold of the true value of sacrifice. 
The exact truth seems a mere shade of the intellect almost 
too subtle to grasp, and yet on its practical apprehension binges 
the whole spirit of many a human career. The man who loses 
sight of the human duty in the divine infinituie, relapses into 
quietism ; the man who rests his fulerum on the human duty 
stiffens himself into self-belie® Mr. Maurice shows us with more 
vivid meaning than any ordinary exposition could have given 
what Christian sacrifice means,—not quietism, but a firm pur 
pose to accept the will of God in us, whenever that will really 
manifests itself—with an equally firm purpose not to manu- 
facture sacrifices for ourselyes which do xot issue out of the 
divine initiative within us. Seldom has the lesson been more 
clearly tanght than in the following words :— 





“ Here, my friends, here is the difficulty. To make sacrifices if we t 
that they will bring us in some r 1—if they will buy off some puni 
ment—to this we can force ourselves. We ean even put ourselves to 
mortal pain for such anend. But to offer joyfully to God all that we 
are and all that we have, not feeling that there is any merit in the ser- 
vice, but that the love is His, and flows forth from Him, how can this 
be done? Only if the Spirit of God, the Spirit of gladness, possesses 
and rules over our spirits, if He prepares and consumes the sacrifice. 
To seek for this Spirit we come to the altar. We know that we belong 
to God; that we have a right to offer ourselves to Him. We believe 








* The Sacrifices which we owe to Gol and His Church ; a Sermon Preached at St. 
Peter's, Vere street, ou Sunday, Nov. 2ud, by Predes:ick Denison Maurice, M.A- 
Macmillan. 
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a ereceinee mun ee _— 
» ot Christ has offered us, : ode oblation has li . W An instructive it somewhat tedious paper on “ British North 
- shat Hoh yaptized us with His Spirit that we may pariake of merieca” ores r { ‘ P : : 
lieve that He has baptized t ; tise, owed epi aie, ! wee ©" | America” argues at some length that a road from Lake Superior 
. rifiee, and that we may be capable of serving Hi. Thesimpler .. PD “ a . 5 : . 
His sacri" je more it will have of Christ's life and power in it. Oi | the Pacific should be made by Government, the further com- 
ait ‘ 4 - ” ‘ . \e i 


she service, t . . . “eer . . } , . 

_ Seg sterday, how few did any great munication being in summer down the lakes and St. Lawrence to 
ifered their bodies sacri- | the sea, and in winter down the lakes to the railway which is to 
y duty. They sought no ’ 


achievements - 
rf aon, ad hey the euod ef men. and |e them with Halifax. Towards this railway the British 


—, of men, and they found none. They sought o : canes aie : . ad ; 
pid men more good than they knew. ~ And those of them who sub Governm nt will, it is said, give four-fifths of the postal subsidy 
ren! kingdoms, stopped the mouths of , quenched the violence of now contributed by Canada (84,000/.) and, at the same time, 
tories through that child ) faith which oe ‘ts itself; | start the steamers from Galway. He warns us that if the 

- a war? bg 0 are we eee"S* | inter-oceanie railway is not completed in British t rvitory, the 

If every premature resolve led to exponen & living Chr SUa0 | Americans will have the dominion ef the Pacific. California, 
iet, and digniiiod, we fear that the errors cf gonora, Lower California, Ore yon, and Washington Territory 
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fire, won their vie ie : 
hich thinks only of its object ; whi 


principles 80 clear, qu 


* more popular hi heir prielics . - . ; es . ° 
clergymen might become more popu.ar than their propricuics. will form one vast federation, and British Columbia is certain to 
one CEOS join it, if only to acquire a share of the overland Asiatic trade, 
onret +4ar Tree OL > 1.” > rT) é one ° . . . - ° 
THE MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER. which will be carried on via the railway from San Francisco to 


. a i wiaw of the “Tife af Pra. : ; rae , ° . 
Blackwood gives us this month, in a review of the “ Life of Pro- | New York. The speculation is a bold one, but the American 


fessor Wilson,” & curious morsel of literary history. It is an | world changes too rapidly just now for us to esteem it a predic- 
account of the mode in which Llackwood’s Magvzine commenced | tion. We might as well map out a crater while the volcano is 
its successful career. It had been startedin 1817 by Mr. William | belching, as describe the future relations of the English and Ame- 
Blackwood, under the title of the * Edinburgh Monthly,” and the rican States on the Pacitie, until the civil war is cor cluded, and 
ediforship of two gentlemen who, alter six mouths of hard but the American debt either repudiated or met by stringent tax- 
soporilic labour, accused the publisher of interfering too much, | ation, Political prediction is never safe, aud ‘the tendency of 
and threw up their engagement, Thereupon Mr. Blackwood, every new scientilic discovery is to restore power to its ancient 
then a young and ambitious but far-sighted man, took up the | seats. When steamers can cross the ocean at sixty miles an hour 
reins which he never afterwards relinquished, calling to him as | fyeland will be as strong in the Pacific as she now is in the 
assistants John Wilson and Gibson Lockhart. ilis own idea | (yannel. ; 

seems to have been simply that the day for namby pamby was it is quite curious to meet in a magazine a bit of versification 
past, and that a magazine to succeed must hit out, and his | co good as “ Giannone.” It is only gossiping recitative, but the 
coadjutors, only too delighted with this vent for their energies, | yan who wrote this can write poetry if it so please him. It is 
hit out aceordingly. “In Ovtober, 1817, Maga made a new begin- | te deser ptioa of a Roman gentleman half tipsy, and wholly 


ning, dashing wildly, with shouts of savage glee and frolic, into the | yoysed :— 


astonished world of literature, aud celebrating her own new birth When the wine is in, at times the wit 
and freedomin a furious Bacchie dance of headstrong youthfulness.” ] lle of savage flame is lit ; 

, ; ‘ i . \ Giannone, who in his common mood 
The “ drooping b: or” was ( al Hackwood's bee: ’ . ' 
The * dro ping banner” wa Nit . up, and B wood becam Thinks more of gloves and perfumes than blood, 
what it has siuce remained, a distinct authority in the world of | Now looked and talked like a man inspired, 
opinion. Much of its success was owing to the genius of John And his thoughts blazed up as if they were fired, 
Wilson,—more, the writer seems to believe,to the singular literary A d his lamping eyes (as calm as a cow’s 
ae* ¢ Mr. Blackwood, wl P s ; | am In his every-day) now seemed to rouse 
instinct of ur. Blackwood, whose most accurate dca seems to | And burn beneath his low black brows. 


have been that he had a team of blood horses before him who e looked at him in amazement then, 





wanted rein and not whip. His successor, we suspect, would be | And said, * These Italians au fond are men, 

very glad to be in the same position. wood is able still, | Mer yeni pecs h pcace Ss em a 

but that old freshne-s of youth, that strong reckless delight in | . 16 them ko eae in 

mere existence, which once distinguished its pages, is gone— They are fiercer than any of us, by Jove !’” 

never, we fear, to return. It certainly has not returned in this ilow could the editor with these lines before him accept this 


number, for there is not a first-rate or truly fresh paper in it. | yubbish 2— 

There is a review of Victor Hugo's book, or rather of his account | “ My blessing on old George Stephenson! let his fame for ever last ! 
of Waterloo in that book; and three more chapters of Sir Bul- For he was the man that found the plan to make you run so fast: 
His arm was strong, his head was long, he knew nor guile nor fear; 


wer Lytton’s maunderings upon men and things, in which he | as Str 
. | When I think of him, it makos me proud that / am an engineer ! 





preaches on the advantages of a conciliatory manner, and the | | 2 ‘ pte a RS 
Chat is not quite so bad as some verses in “ London Society, 


which the writer, we suspect, believes to have a flavour of Hood's, 
and to be full of “simple energy.” ‘They read like the rattle of a 
cog-wheel, only (hat gives an idea of strength. 


strengthening influences of praise. ‘The meaning of the latter 
word he does not evidently understand, for he quotes as an illus 
tration the story of the boy-thief to whom a philanthropist 
trusted a bank-note, and who, moved by the praise, safely brought 


back the change. It was not praise which elicited that much of Lear + ugh at first, 7 ™ — should fall, 
é “ie en : oi Just at life’s brim, Siill persevere ; 
honesty in the lad, but trust—a widely different thing; yet Sir | Pia emnicte Rid r : “ep eta 
; © : | US} « a] on Ulli, reac: . 
Lytton Bulwer says that his story proves “the comparative | i? Hindrances lie ; 


Children bewail ; 
Keep a stout heart, 
Make a fresh start, 


nullity of scolding.” This axiom, too, is a little tos broad, “ Allmen | 
who do something tolerably well, do it better if their energies are 








cheered on.” Do they? Are there no natures on which abuse acts | Never say die! Never say die ! 
likecompression on milk, making the fluid substance hard and firm? “ Be of good cheer, “ Heroes have failed, 
Is it certain that Milton would have written a better ‘* Paradise | Night is most dark Ere they have won; 
” ° « ey . at ¢ the larl Vhat »y have dk 
Lost” had the world cheered him on? He might certainly have — tel Npger = ' — have done 
. ° © 9: . i mnts to the sky; Any may try; 

. ms — . —e . . . > . recisely . . A Ae : 
written a more genial one, but then geniality is not preci ly etien te They have prevailed— 
the quality most essential to power. ‘To our thinking, Sir Wait for tl Good men and true— 
Bulwer Lytton himself would have been a far greater writer had AML will be ’ Why shouldn't you ? 

x Never say die! Never say die! 


not the world given to ‘‘ Pelham” the praise, which indeed it 
deserved, but which brought out in rank luxuriance the defects of | 
the writer’s mind. “ All in the Wrong; or, the Tamer Tamed” | absurd, it would be the fact that there are thousands of people 
is rubbish simply. Nobody ever did or could deliberately insult his | with some education who cannot see that verses of this kind are 
friend’s betrothed in order to make her love his friend more | rubbish, as absolutely such as any collection of rags, broken glass, 
humbly, or fancy when he had done so that she loved him instead | and fractured china. 

of his friend for doing it. Only imagine two modern English The Cornhill for this month has only three papers besides 
friends talking to each other in this style :— “Romola,” which becomes more powerful with each number, 
and more annoying to those who detest wanton throwing away 


If anything could teach us that the rule Nil desperandum was 


_ “Thave no experience of the malady from which you suffer,’ John 

Smith said: “I love you, my bey, more than I have loved any woman | of material : the “ Small House at Allington,” which is becoming 

epee than I could love any woman ; still I am obliged to believe 12 as good as “ Orley Farm ;" the “ Story of Elizabeth ;” and the “ A 

the existence of thatmalady. Men were created alittle lower than the R lal amet” af cailiieliie : 6 Gtin cimeniaienwe 

angels ; it isthe temporary subjection to an inferior being (which seems | #OUNG-8 or aper of which We ~— ; FORRIY SEARO UES 

for most men, thank Heaven, not for all, to be a phase nature ordains | cannot understand one word. Mr. Thackeray likes in these 

that they should pass through) which keeps them lower. I think I can papers to be eccentric, but he is bound for his own great reputa- 
ive no stronger pr , » heen for ow ‘ > waiti © see the | *. ; : : a 

£ stronger proof of my love for you than by waiting to see the tion, as well as his readers’ comfort, to be at least intelligible. 


issue of your malady, in spite of the hospitable reception—the most | : . het 
hospitable entertainment—of my gracious hostess.” After much pondering we have come to the conclusion tha 
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he wishes to see whether it is possible to make a mental | 
kaleidoscope by shaking up broken bits of the history of Calais 
into an article. He forgets that the merit of a Kaleidoscope is | 
that the broken bits make a pattern. We protest en passant | 
against the waste of a sheet of this magazine on a © Survey of 
Literature and Art.” It may be exceedingly good, or, as we should 
affirm, sharp and mediocre, but it has no business there. A 
magazine is not a weekly newspaper, an unless it ean open up 
fields the newspaper cannot approach, it has no right to exist. 
Of the three graver papers, “ Campaigning with General Pops” 
will be the one most generally read. It is very frank, and very 
pleasantly written ; bat the writer, a special correspondent for 
some American paper, docs not quite understand what English- 
men want to know. His sketch of General Pope is unfavourable. 
“Vain, imprudent, and not proverbially truthful; but shrewd, 
active, and skilled in the rules of warfare, Pop» could be great 
and little too. Ile was clothed with scrupulous neatness, his 
hair and beard were carefully dressed, his cigars exquisite in 
flavour. He spoke much and rapidly, chietly of himself; swore 
roundly at inzervals, was petulant at trifles, and sanguine of im- 
pending success. 
dentally, where he should make his final head-quarters? * Iu the 
saddle, sir,’ said Pope, bending his dark eyes upon the questioner.” 
A little incident, however, which must be true, 
nobody could have invented anything so bizarre, reveals more 
of the General's character, He was going to battle, to head a 
most formidable expedition, but he had the locomotive which 
drew his special train decorated with ribbous. 

There is a lull in the energy with which JJaemillin was for 
many months conducted which we do not quite understand. In 
the present number, there is not one paper on any subject of 
immediate and living interest, except a very ordinary article on 
Laneashire Distress, not half so good or exhaustive 
ple’s letter to the Times, and not one except the Elitor’s above 
the level of what has beea unfairly called Magazine literature. 
This one, on “ Genius and Discipline,” is full of striking thoughts ; 
but one paper does not make a magazine, and Maemillin’s sp>- 
cially wants one good story. The “ Water Babies” has become 
intolerable. What can Mr. Kingsley be at, offering rubbish 
of this kind to grown men ?—“ But the poor little children were 
there whom King Darius, like a passiouate old heathen sultan as 
he was, threw into the lions’ den along with their fathers (though 


| most successful ? 
| Shelley, or Milton than Shakspeare ? 


according to the laws of the great fairy Madam Bedoneby asyoudid, 
which alter no more than the laws of the Medes and Persians.” 
Or is he really writing for children, and cultivating the theor 

| favoured by nursing mothers—that to be comprehend. sd by babies, 

you must be unintelligible to everybody beside? Mr, Messe 
thinks that even the literary class would owe much to discipline 
if they would submit to it, and points out, in passages which we 
w:sh we could quote, how much men like Gibbon, and W ordsworth, 
and Milton owed to the fact that they set before them a life-t task 
and accomplished it. Such lives are “ strategic,” have a detinite 
meaning and end for every movement ; but then are such lives the 
Is Wordsworth so much greater a poet than 
Is it not rather the truth 
that the first necessity of every min is to live his own life, 
mapping it out, if strategy be part of his true nature, but not by 
any means mapping it out, if his business be that of a discoverer. 
[s not discipline in fact a substitute for power? That is the doubt 
which makes men so unwilling to accept “regulation” as the 
primary necessity, and till it is settled all teaching will, we fear 


| prove, except in individual instances, vain. 


I remember that some one asked him, inci- | 


because | 


| Chureh,” 


jota C 


as Dr. Tem- | 


Fraser has this month reached us a little too late for detaileg 
notice, but we would call attention to a most thorough and care- 
ful account of the position in Naples, and the paper headed * Zep. 
an interesting account of some incidents among the 

Jews; and the criticism on the * Position of the 
to which we may be compelled to recur. 


purim,” 
Bohemian 


BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 
Mistress and Maid, by the Author of John Halifax, Gentleman. 
Blackett). —The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson, by the Author of he Reer 
muntry Parson. (Alexander Strachan and Co.).—Transactions of the Ph 
logical Society, 1853. (A. Asher and Co., Berlin) —Wild Wales; its Deople, Lan lage, 


(Hurst and 










and Seenery, by George Borrow. Mur. ay).—Shakespeaves Sougs and Sounets, 
| Ilustrated by John Gilbert. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co, An Italian 
Grammar, by Girslamo Volpe. (Teabner and Co.).—Nvtes in Mexico, jn 
Issl aud 1502, by Charles Lempriere, D.C.L. (Longman, Green, Longman 
and Co.).—A First English Course, by Wm. Martin, A.C.P. (1 
mymanJ—Ancient Leaves, or Translations aud Paraplrases, feou Poets of 


he was quite right in throwing their fathers in, for that was | 
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»> antl Rome, by DArany. (W. Thompson, Edinoustone and Douglas, Edin. 
—Punehs Pocket Book for 1563, Hlustrated by Jolbn Leech and Joho 
Feunel.—Versaiiles from the Portfolio of a Sexagenarian. (Longman, Green, Long- 
man and Co}, Songs on Italy and other Poems, by Carol.ne G. Phillipson, (Robt. 
Hardwicke). The World of Phantoms,a Poem. (Robt. Hardwicke).—A New Pan 





tomime, by Edward Vaughan Kenealy, LL.D. (Reeves and Tarner).—Lady Morgan's 
Memoirs, Autubiography, Diaries, aud Correspondence. (Wim. H. Allen aud Co..—A 
Treatise Oa the Physiological Anatomy of the Lang 3, by James Newton Heale, DD 


(Jolin Churehill).—Atrican Hunting, from Natal to the Zanbesi, by Wm. Chas, 
Bak lwin, Esq., PUGS. (Bentley)—A Painters Camp in the Highliuds and Thoughts 
\.—Handbook to the 


about Art, by Philip Gilbert Hamerton. (Macmillan and Co 

Cathedrals of Muglaad, (Murray).—History of the Modern Styles of Architecture, by 
Jan res Fergusson. (Murray), The Cornhill Magazive, Fraser's Magazine, Black- 
wood’s Megazine, Macmillau’s Magazine, London Society. 
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STEO- EIDON. —W H AT IS Ir 2 | 
See PATENT, March 1, 1862, No. 560. 
GABRIEL'S self-adhesive patent indest estructible MINE- 


RAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS, without palates, 


springs, or wires, and without operation. One set lasts 
a lifetime, aud warranted for mastication or articulation. 
Purest materials only, at half the usual cost. Messrs. 


| 
| 


| public support. 


Ganniet, the old-established Dentists, 27 Harley street, | 


Cavendish square, and 34 Ludgate hill, 
Duke street, Liverpool ; and 65 New street, Birmingham ; 
and at the International Exhibition, Class 17. 

One visit only requisite from country patients. 
GABRIEL'S “ Practical Treatise on the Teett “ 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
y ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs : 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Peratns, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea “and PERRINS 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester, Messrs. Crosse and Blackwe.t, Messrs. 
Barciay and Sons, London, &c., &c., aud by Grocers and 
Oilmen universally. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LEPTERS PATENT. 
Vy HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA, The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn reund the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD aud PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeuess that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fil to fit 
forwarded by post, on the circuinference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manutacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piceadilly, Lomlon, 





gratis. 











Single Truss, lds., 2is., 26s. éd., _ Sls. Gd.; postage, 
1s. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 42s., : 52s. Gil.; postage, 
1s.8¢, Umbilical ditto, 12s., and sis. td. ; postage, 1s, Lud, 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White. 
Post-ottice, nee 


PLASTIC sToc "KINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS,SPLAINS 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpeusive 
and are drawn on like ano on stocking. Price is. 6 % 
7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s each; postage, td. 


WHITE, MANvracrvcRer, 298 Piecadi Hy, Londen 


ATENT 


Londen; 154 | 


WINTER CLOTHING. 

MOSES and SON beg to saeiaeien' 

e@ that their preparations for Autumn and Winter 

have been made ou so vast a scale, and with such care, 

that they are able to meet the demands of all classes in a 

manner that cannot fail to secure them a continuation of 

There are so many articles in which 

they are acknowledged to excel, that it is unnecessary 

for them to do more than refer to their general trades, 
viz :— 

Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 
Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers, and 
General Outfitters. 
yuld, however, draw especial 
which for extent 


FE. MOSES and SON wi 
attention to their stock of Overcoats, 
and variety has never been surpassed. 

Prominence should likewise be given to their celebrated 
“Indispensable Suit” (price from 30s. to 7s.) which is 
& particularly comforiable and serviceable dress, 

E. MOSES and SON need searcely add that their 
Bespoke or Order Department offers a selection of 
Fashionable and Seasonable Materials from the principa 
Markets of Europe, with a perfect tit and fauldess work- 
luauship, 

London Honses: 

City Establishment, 
» Minories ; 83, 84, 85, 86, 


154,155, 156, 157 87, 88, and 89 


| Aldyate, 


Oxford street Branch, 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2,3 Hart street. 
Tottenham court road Branch, 
137, 138 Tottenham court road ; 283 Euston road, 
Country Establishments, 
Sheffield aud Bradford, Yorkshire. 
All articles ures the lowest 


are marked in plain fi 


| possible prices, from which no abatement can be made. 


| soothes all irritations of the 


Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned, Fashion card and List of Prices, with 
Rules for Self-measurement, and Patterns, post free. 

kk. MOSES and SON'S Establishments are closed every 
Friday at sunset till Saturday at sunset, when business is 
resumed until eleven o'clock. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
Hard Weather.—The frosty air, sharp winds, and 
foul atmosphere, have a most injurious effect upon the 
skin, causing eruptions, pimples, and boi's, if no worse 
consequences. These excellent remedies will dispel all 
atfections of the skin; they act as direct stimulants of the 
absorbents without producing the deleterious etfects of 
most mineral cosmetic preparations. The Ointment 
skin, flushings, and other 
unpleasant feelings, and leaves the euticle elastic, soft, 
aud silky. In childhood it relieves all herpetic and 
ether vexatious rashes. In serofula, scurvy, chapped lips 
chilblains, all inflammatory maladies, erysipelus, 
wounds, and bad legs, Holloway’s Ointment and Pills 
will bring about acure with unparalleled rapidity and 
certainty. 











—=— —= 
‘HIRTS.—FORD'’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
LN Gentlemen desirous of wearing a perfect fitting 
shirt are solicited to try Ford's Kurekas. “The most 
unique and only perfect fitting shirt made." —Observer, 
j03.: Very superior, six for 36s. ; very best, six for 
Iso Boys’ Eureka Shirts, tine quality, at six for 
223, Ud. 258, Gd. and 28s. Gl. Hhustrated catalogues post 
fre. RK. FORD and CO., Patentees, 35 Pouluy, 
London, F.C. 


‘ HIRTS.--FORD’S Coloured FLANNEL 
SHIRTS. The new Patterns for the coming Season 
are now ready, comprising all the newest desigus and 
colours, including the “ Pauseiue,” the most beautifal 
colour ever produced, Very superior quality, all wool, 
10s. Gd. ench, or three for 30s. ; the very best, 12s. 6d., or 
three for Sts.; and Ls. éd., or three for 34s; also Boys 
Flannel Shirts, 7s., or three for 20s, ; &s., or three for 23s.; 
9s., or three for 26s. Patterns seut to select from ou 
receiptot Three Stamps. R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, 
Loudon, E.C. 


Ag eA —6. FORD and CO.’S Patent 
MIMEMA SHIRT, to be worn over a Coloured 
the appearance of Dress, Prices, 
each, Lilustrated List post 
33 Poultry, London, E.t 











Flainel Shirt, giving 
5s. Oa. On. td, and 7s. 6d. 
free. . FORDand CO., 


B® ‘GLEY HAL L, BIRMINGH AM.— 

The FOURTEENTH GREAT ANNUAL EX 
HIBLTION of FAT CATTLE, SUEEP, PIGS, ROOTS, 
IMPLEMENTS, and DOMESTIC POULTRY, will be 
held on Monpay, Tuespay, We DNEsDaY, and THURSDAS, 
the Ist, 2nd, Srd, and 4th of December, 

For spec al railway arrangements see the advertisements 
and bills of the Several Companies, 


YXHIBITION of DOGS.—The THIRD 
4 GREAT ANNUAL EXHIBITION of SPORTING 
= other DOGS will be held in Paradise street (neat 
Bingley Hall), BIRMINGHAM, on Monday, ‘Tuesday, 
Wednesd: ty, and Thursday, the Ist, 2ud, 3dr d, and 4th of 
December—the week of the Cattle and Poultry Show @ 
Bingley Hall. 

For Special Railway Arrangements see the advertise- 
ments aud bills of the several Companies. 


> 


N OTH I NG IMPOSSIBLE— 
a The greatest and most useful invention of the day, 
— A AMAKELLA,.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and 

Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully otler to the 


oan ii e this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores 
the human hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what 
ase. The Aqua Amarella has none of the properties of 


dyes it, on the contrary, is beneficial to the system and 
when the hair is once restored une application per mouth 
p it in perfect colour. 


Price One Guinea per 


will k 


bottle, 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE | for | 
T st VER. The REAL NICKEL SILVI R, intro- 

mor than 25 years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, 

deced wee) by the patent process of Messrs Elkington 
woe “" bevond all comparison the very best article 
onl soting silver that can be employed as such, 
~ he! ‘rally or ornameutally, as by no possible lest can 
Cae distinguishes 
. te otal set, guarantee 
aud durability, as follows:— 


i trom real silver. ‘ ue 
| of first quality for finish 






Es. dt s dig s.d, 
o2WO02 10 

















Forks «.+e+e0 eee 2 4 
| sone see - os 402bW 08150 
Lf wom Forks O1 1201 15 0) 17 0 } 
1 Dessert Spoons . OL 01D 01 i 0 
}2 Tea Spocus ol 2e0l 5o0l 70 
é Eee Spoons Hu 18 60 Doo 198 
® Sauce Ladles 0 600 800 9oO O26 
l Gravy Spoon ® 6601000 1100 1206 
) Salt Spoons, #¢ bls. 0 3840 460 500 50 
i Mustar ISpu .gt.t Is. 0) Lao 230 260 26 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs «60 260 3 60 100 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carver 1 401 761 lool RO 
1 Butter Knife ....++++ 260 580 600 = 0 
] Soup Ladle 010 00 ly oo 17 OL 00 
] Sugar Suter ee { 33 dl it ab x 056 
Total ...-e-eeee 19 19 9131031419616 40 
Je to be had sing’y at the same prices. An oak 





Any arte ' 
hest tocontain the 


ches 


a relative nmnber 
Sets, 


above, ate ot 
knives, &e., £2 Tea ond Coffee dish Covers, 
and Corner Dishes, Cruc and Liqueur Frames, &e., at 
proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 

AUTLERY, W ‘arranted.—The most varied 
C assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
oll warranted, ison sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative ouly because of the larye- 


pe-s of the sales. 


15s, 


| Table | D'ss'rt —es 
+ - arv'rs 
Ivory Handles. ae ay _— per 
“ ev , 
Dozen. Dozen Pair 





s ad s. s. a. 
inch ivory handles. ......6..4+ 126 lo i 3 
Linch fine ivory handles......../ 15 0 | 11 6 43 
s-inch ivory balance handles In 0 Ho 466 
j-inch fine ivory handles ........] <4 0 17 0 7 3 
finch finest Africmn ivory handles! 32.0 | 260 IL 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules ..........) 40 0 BO l2 6 
Pitto, carved handles, silver terules) 50 0 301417 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles, } 1 oO 90 y 4 
any patie a ste se eeeee o-) 
snes baniles of any pattern ....) 840 > 540 21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Kuives | 
and Forks per Dozen. s d Laie & 
White bone han sles > lille 8 26 
Ditto balance hand'es...... 210 V8 | 1 6 
Back horn timmed shoulders... | vo WoO |} 40 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles} 12 0 go}, 3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 


fish carvers. 
ps COVERS and HOT WATER 

DISHES in every material, in great variety, and 
of the newest aud most recherche patterns, are on show 
a WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S. Tin dish cove 
the set of six ; block tin, 124. Sd. to 35s. Hid. the set o 
elegant modern patterns, 30s, Gd. to 694, the set ; Britannia 




















metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 11s. to 
£6 es. the set of tive; electro-plated £9 to £21 the set o, 
tar; Mock tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy 


12s. to 30s.; Britannia metal, 222. to 77s.; electro-plated 


on niekel, fall size 
VILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CaATA- 

LOGUE may be had gratis and tree by post. It contains 


£, 














upwards of 500 Iliustrations of his illimited Stock o 
Seri ‘tro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Bri- 
tannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges 


lamps, Gaseliers, ‘fea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks 


















lable Cutlery, B Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron awd 
brass Bedsteads dding, Bel-room, Cabinet Furn 
tare, £e., with L. f Prices, and Plans of the Twen 
large Show-rooma, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 2a, 2, 3, and 
1 Newman street; 4, 5, and G Perry's place; and 1 New 
man mews, London : 
E LAZENBY and SON, Foreign 
4e Warehousemen and Family Gro 3, bee to direct 
attention to their choice selections of Breakfast and 
m delica mestibles, and articles for Dessert 
- teing, amongs ers, York and Westphalia Ham 
Pickled and = Stuoked Ox Tonsues, Strasbur and 
Yorkshire Pies Smoked Salmon, Sardines, Gorgwona 
Anchovies, French Trufiles. Preserved Green Peas, 
French Mushroom Tomatoes, French and 
SPARISA Olive Crystallized and Gl Apricots, Gu 
ages, Strawberries, and Augelica, Jordan Almonds 
Museatel Raisins bi French Phoms la variety of 
aa gh Chocolat nd Honbone os rset Ante 
si Satices, pr red undet son stperinters ee, 
ans, Jellies, Turt-fruits, ‘Ts “ ‘ s Spives, 
ae Caudle 8, Colza Oil, and all houschold requisites 
i ee Malin ete 
ee ae wis street, Portman square, London, W 
sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sanee 


‘ we Aan S) "rr. . 7 he nl * , 
SHANKS NEW PATENI 

a MOWERS (Exhibition Medal awarded 
B.. aud mae hines:—easily worked by a bov, 12-inch 
he eT, £5 5s. it. ch, £5 15s.; 16-inch machine, worked 
wo ke man, £6 17s. Gd. (the favourite machine); 14-ineh, 
a .- iy & man and boy, £7 12s. Gd. > by two men, 22-inch, 
A i oa § 24-inch, £8 17s. Gd; 25-inch donkey machine, 
£15 9 pony machines, ineh, £14 1os.; 30-inch, 
come horse machines, 30-inch, £19; 36-ineh, £29; 
“inch, £26; 48-inch, £28 
Sa ahines guaranteed, or may be returned 
So gents for J lon, J. B. BROWN d CO., 
Cannon street, City, F.C, , aha | 


LAWN 


i 














/2 GOREE PIAZZAS, LIVERPOOL ; 


ADOPTED VERY LARGELY BY HER MAJESTY S GOVERNMENT. 
CROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, 
Price lp. per Square Foor. 

INODOROUS FELT, for Damp Walls and for Damp Floors under Carpets aud Floor Cloths 


also for Liste Iroy Houses to equalise the temperature. 


Price ld. per square foot. 


PATENT FELTED SHEATHING, for Covering Ships’ Bottoms, &e. 
DRY HAIR FELT, for Deadening Sound and Covering Steam Boilers, Pipes, &c., Preventing 
the Radiation of Heat, thereby saving 25 PER CENT. IN FUEL. 





CROGGON 


AND CO., 


ZINC MERCHANTS AND PERFORATORS. 
GALVANISED TINNED IRON, and Every Description of GALVANISED TRON WORK 





CROGGON 


AND CO-S 


NOISELESS ELASTIC KAMPTULICON, OR INDIA-RUBBER FLOOR CLOTH, 
Impervious to Wet, Indestructible by Damp, Soft to the Tread, and Warm to the Feet, 
well adapted for Aisles of Churches, Public Offices, Rooms, Shops, &c., 
as well for its comfort as extreme durability. 


Samples, Testimonials, and Full Particulars Free on Application to 


or, 2 DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





V. rOWER, n 
WAL 1D OF STORES.— 
LN By Order of the Seeretary of State for War. To be 
sold by Public Auction in’ the on Tuesday, the 
“h December, 1862, at Eleven o'clock in the Forenoon 
precisely, the following stores :— 

Waterproof sheets, accoutrements, surgical instru 
ments, tents, circular stoves, ranges, &e. Sulls, Mseula- 
pian steble fitments, tovls, various old iron, steel, and 
miscellaneous articles, 

May be viewed at the Tower from 10 to 4 o'clock, the 
three days previous to the day of sale, and catalogues 
may be had at the War Office, Pall Mall; the Tower, and 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 


QCHOOL — SHIP.—THE "THAMES 
LN MARINE OFFICERS TRAINING SHIP “Wor 


CHESTER,” moored off Blackwall, is maneged by a Com- 
mittee of London Shipowners, Merchants, and Captains. 


ywer, 


CHAIRMAN, 
Richard Green, E-q, Blackwall, E. 
ICE-CHATRMAN, 
8, Ksy., 4 Mineing 
‘TREASURER. 
Stephen Cave, M.P., 4 Mineing lane, E.C 
Respectable boys from the ag velve to fifteen, in- 
tended for the sea, are received on board and thoroughly 
educated for a seafaring life. Terms of admission, Thirty- 
tive Guiness per annum. Forms aud Prospectuses can 
be had on application to 
W. M. BULLIVANT, Hor. Secretary, 
19 London street, F.C, 


lane, E.c. 


\ 
Cc, H. Chamber 


‘sof t 


(j PRISTEN ING PRESENTS 
IN SILVER 

BROTHERS 

CHRISTENING 


MAPPIN 
STERLING SILVER PRESENTS 


have been made and desicned expressly for the opening 
of a West-end branch of their City establishment, 67 
and 68 King William street. 

Established in Sheffield A.D. 1510. 

Silver Cups, beautifully chased and engraved, £5 
£3 los, £4, £5, £5 lls. each, according to size and 
pattern. 

Silver Sets of knife, fork. and spoon, in eases, £1 Is 
£1 los, £2, £2 10s, £3 3s., £4 ds. 

Silver Basin and Spoon, iu handsome cases, £4 ds 


£6 s., £8 &s,, £10 1s 
MAPPIN BROTHERS WEST-END HOUSE 
is at 
222 Resent 


pt NECEHESSARY, 


No. 


STREET. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS prs IN CON- 
SEQUENCE OF NUMEROUS MISTAKES, TO ANNOUNCE THAT 
rHEY ARE IN NO WAY CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER FIRM 
OF THE SAME NAME AND TRADE 

QUEENS PLAT AND CUTLERY WORKS, 


SHEEPPIELD, 


OUTFITS.—THRESHER 
House, 


and 
Strand 


NDIA 
GLENNY 


l 


next door to Somerset 





forward (on application) lists of the 
ery appolutment, with prices o 
furee prize medals awarded to 
flanne iirts la gauze wais 
ouly be procur 





POPULAR CONCERTS 


Rgomat 








ST. JAMES’S HALT 

Herr Joachim’s last appearance but one on MONDAY 
EVENING NEXT, December 1, when Mo nidelssolin’s 
Ottet will be repeated for the lust ime this season. Dx 
ecutants: MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Carrodus, ut 
Ht. Webb, W. PL. Haun, Payne i I’ f 
Hk lauer, Voealist: Miss Ban N Sant! Con 
ductor: Mr, Benedict Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Dal 


Admission, 1 


“hp te MINSTRELS 





J EVERY NIGHT, at 8, and Wednesday Ath ” 
at in St. James's Hall. *yoprietor, W. P. COLLINS 
Stalls, 38.: area, 2+, gallery, ls. Tickets at Cuarrent 
ul Co.'s, 59 New Bonl street; and at Austin’s 25 ‘ 
eadilly MR. COLLINS’S BENEEPEE on FRIDAY 


EVENING NEXT, Decenber 5th 


( UININE.—The MEDICAL PROFES- 
re SION—Tue LANCET—Dr. Hassall and others re 
commend WATERS QUININE WINE as an excellent 
andsimple stimulant, Manufactured only by ROBERI 
WATERS, 2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, London, F.C. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen and 


others, at 
30s. a dozen. ‘ 
Wholesale Agent , E. Lewis aud Co., Worcester. 








NDISPUTABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

The Times,—The only mode by which Security ean be 
obtained, mus: lie in Assurance Offices holding them- 
selves precluded from raising any future question, 

Scotsman.—Take Lord St. Le mard’s advice; don't 
rely on the * moral feelings of Directors.” Let Policies 
be indisputable from the beginning. 

Journal of Jurisprudence.—The wouder is that persons 
their lives on any other terms, 


| 





can be got to insure 

London: 54 Chancery lane, James Bennett, Resident 
Secretary. Dubin: 6 Foster place, Fleteher and 
Meade, Local Secre*aries. Elinburgh: Alexr, Robertson, 
Manager, 
5 teen GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 

: COMPANY. 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT, PREFERENCE 

SrOCcK 

The Great Fastern Railway Company is prepared to 
receive applications for sums of £100, or upwards, of the 
above stock, bearing a fixed Preferential Interest of 44 
per cent. per annum 

Interest commences from the date of payment. 

Applications to be made either personally or by letter 
to the undersigned. 

J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 

rate Terminus, November, 1362. 


N, BRIGHTON, antl SOUTLHI- 

COAST RAILWAY 

FOUR PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK 

The Directors are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS 
for the ISSUE at par of the remainder of the Company's 
perpetual FOUR PER CENT. DEBENTURE Sock, 
to be inseribed in the Books of the Company without pay - 
ment of stamp duty or other expetis 

This Stock will have the same priority as the present 
Mort Debt. 

The tixed dividend will commence on the day on which 
the money is paid to the Company's eredit, and half 
yearly interest to the 30th June and the $list December 
in each year will be transmitted by warrants payable on 
those days respecti 

Forms of application for any amount of Stock (not 
being us of a pound) may be obtatned from the 
undersigned FREDERICK SLIGHT, Secretary. 


Tondon-bridge Railway Terminus, 


Bishops 


| ONDO 
4 


vely. 


Iract! 


\f 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR TILE 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
by the Jurors of Class 2, International E.xhibi- 
This unrivalled starch is 


1 
t 





USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
nl pronounced by Her Majesty's laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE BVER USED 
Her Majesty's Lae Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SME HAS TRIED; 
ind the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientitic men of the a 


CONFIRMS If8 SUPER OR(TY, 


WOTHERSPOON 


A WHOLE 


rw and London, 


BE PASSED 


f Pane’s Lire 


and CO., Glas 


LIFE MAY 





4 searcely a day of illness, i 
Pinws be used upon the first premeonitery symptoms of 
funeti 1 derangement. They act as a mild and bal 
umn n thout the ivhtest pain or 
incouvenjence all obstru ms, aud restoring the whole 
system to a state of health and comfort. May be 
obtained of a Medicine Vendor, in boxes, Is. 14d 
2s. 1, and in Family Packets, 11s. each, 
{ pZONIZED COD LIVER OIL is the 
\ ' st approwh te a sp ic for Consumption 
yet a vered ‘ don Medical Review of August, 
Iwo ites, tha Ther its of the remedy are genuine 
wud intrinsic, nor must it be classed among the vaunted 
ind ephemeral speciti which are dai y thrust upon us 
by self in ted vendors Sold by drugvists in 2s. 6d., 
is. Od, and & at! or of Geones Borwitck, Sele 


$ * b ‘ 
Manutacturer, 21 Little Moortields 
] rR. LOCOCKS PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Messrs. Fergyson and Son, 
snetioneers, Leek. November 21, 1862.—" Sir,—The benefi- 
cial effects we have derived from your Pulmonic Wafers 
make us feel it a duty to offer you our gratuitous testi- 
mony to their superiority over any other remely we 
have ever tried for colds, coughs, and hoarseness, so 
peculiarly troublesome to our profession.” They have @ 
pleasant taste. Sold by all druggists at 1s. 1}, 2s. 9d, 
aud I 1s, per box. 
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ONDON ASSURANC E CORPORA- 
4 TION, for Fire, Life, and Marine Assurances 
Incorporats «lt by Royal Charter, A.D. li. 


Ojfices—No. 7 Royal Exchange, a wl 7 Pally L 
a os ESTABLISHED A.D. Is44, 
YREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
xt ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Empowered by’ Special Act of Pariiameut, 25 and 26 Viet 
cap. 74. 
WitruM Hexey Dickson, Esq., Chancellor Hou 


Wells, Chairma: 
Royal Exe 


airman. 


Tunbridge 
Davison, Esq., 
Deputy C 






Tuomas R. 








This Society is established on the tric a und approved 
principle of Mutual Assurance The fuuds are aceum 
lated for the exclusive benefit of Ue mer aber lor their 
own immediate superintendence and contre’, ‘The profits 


are divided annually. 
wl c heapside, kh. 
| AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET Y, 
Fleet street, London. 
Invested Assets, £5,000,000, Annual Income, £195,000. 
Profits divided every fifth year. 
Four-fifths of the Profits allotts 
The Bonuses added to Policies at the 
of Profit which have hitherto been 
to...... 25,500,000, 
Policies on the 
effected on or before the 
year, will share in th 
will bo made wp to the 
For Prospectuses and Forms for et 
apply to the Acruary, at the Society's Office, Flect street 
London. 


. LAWSON, § 





e Assured. 
tive Divisio 
amount 


dtot! 
nude 


Participating Seale of Preminn 
$list of December of the pre 
next Division of Profits, which 
Slst December, IS64. 


‘ting Assurances, 








WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


October, 1862. 
T HE IMPERIAL 


( Limited.) 
6 Lothbury, London. 





BAN Kk. 


Capital, £3,000,000, 


Current accounts opened with all persons properly 
introduced, and interest allowed on minimum mouthly 
balances. 


at eall, or for fixe 





Money received on deposit, 1 peric 
at interest agreed. 

Deposits of £10 and upwards received from the public. 

Tnvestments made, and sales effected in. all deseriptions 
of British and Foreign securities 

The Bank takes charge of securities for parties keep- 
ing accounts, receives dividends on shares and English 
and Foreign funds, payable in the United Kin dom, free 
of commission, 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued to all parts 
of the world. 

The agency of country and foreign banks undertaken, 
and every other description of banking business trans 
acted, R. A. BENTHAM, Manager. | 


pre RIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, | 





| 

No. 1 Old Broad street, London, F.C. | 
Instituted Iszo 

Dinecrors. } 

Jaues Gorvon Murpocn, Esq., Chairman, | 


Henny Das 
Thomas Geo 


dames C.C. 1B 


LDSON, Ese., Deputy Chairman, 


l 
Samuel Hibbert, Esq 
Newnan tlunt 


‘ve Barelay, Esq. 
St]. Thou 











Charles Cave I. sy. 

Kdward Henry € hapman, Fsq. | Frederick P. Esq. | 
George William Cottam, Esq. | William R sy 

i » Henry Cutler, 1 s]. Martin 'T. Msq., 





» Field, Esq 
ze Hibbert, bs $f. 


Geor 
Georg 
Protits.—lour-tifths, or 80 per cent., 


M.I. | 
Newman Smith, Fsq. | 
of the t 
assigned to policies every fifth year, ‘The 
entitled to participate after payment of one pt 





Sjonus.—The deeenniel additions made 
issued before the 4th of January, 1842, vary fr 
£16 15s, per cent. on the sums insured, a 
respective dates. | 
il additions made to policies issued 
1812, vary in like manner from 
nt. on the sums insured. 








The quinguenni 
after the 4th of January, 
£28 17s, to £1 ds. per « 
of Policies.—A liberal 
the surrender of a policy, either by 
the issue of ‘y tree of premium. 

Toans.—The Dire 
wards on the security 


allowance is ade on 
a cash payment o1 


Purchase 


a poli 
tors will lend sums of €50 and 7 
f policies ett L with this ¢ 


pany for the whole term of life, when they have aire 4 
an adequate value | 
Tnsurances without participation in profits may le 


effected at reduced rates. 
and further information may be had at 
At the Branch Office, 16 Pall 
uts in town and country. 

SAMUEL INGALL, 


Prospectuses 
the chief office, as above; 
Mall; or of the age 
\etuary | 
DOCKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY, 
MERSEY DOCKS and H AR- | 
YARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, t 
they are willing to reeeive LOANS of MONEY, « 
security of their Bonds, at the rate of £4 5s. 
annum interest, for Periods of Three, 
years ; or arrangements may be made for longer 
at the option of the lenders, 
whole term- yable halt-yearly, at the Bankers of the 
Board in Liverpool, or in London—are issued with the 
Bonds. All offers to be addressed to Gronon J. Jerrer- 
80N, Esq., Treasurer, Doek ottice, Liverpool. 

By Order of the Board, 
JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 

Dock office, Live 7 ol, Sth September, 1x62. 
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Interest Warrants for the 








E I EAL | AND. SONS EIDER-DOWN 
QUILTS, from 24s.to Ten Guineas. Also Goose 
down Quilts, from 10s. to $2s. Lists of prices and sizes 
sent free by post. Hear and Son’s Ilustrated Cata- 
logue of Bedsteads and Priced List of Bedding, also sent 
post free on application to 196 Tottenham Court road, W. 
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ker, and: i Po 
ls.3 oF morocco, gilt « Bone 12 





pore HUNTING, from Natal to ‘im 





The CHANNINGS. By Mrs. Henry 


op, Author of un and “ Mes. Halliburton’s 


t Svo. with f Illustrations, | 


_ THROUGH ALGER IA. 


1 f “ Li fe in Tuseany.” 
In Two Vols., po vo., 21s, 
LINDERS LAND andSTURTLAND: 
» Outsile and In of Australia, By Wir 
H. dessor, M.A. 


rLEWS NOVEL 


In Two Vols., 


ry through 


LADY RACHEL Bt 


The PROPHECY. 


“ SVO., ly at every Libr ut the 


kii vel ma. 


is now re 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
With Ulustrations, 


othe. ICE- MATDEN. By , ans 


From the Danish 





New 
isher iu Ordinery to Her 





Now ready, 
LA RUE & CO’S RED- 


THOS. DE 
ALENDARS for 1563 


LETIER ee ‘ 
ies Ghaisner, PLR. 
lesk. Abeer 
oksellers and stationers, 


Kdited by 
for the px or t 
To be had of alljbo 
A USTRALIAN _ 
COMPANY. 


ul Char 








BANKING 


r, 1847.) 
Lupon Ade- 


(Incorporated by R 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issuec 





| laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo 
Approved drafts negot I t for 
deseription Jankin 
toria, New uh n 
Colonies, th h tl 





WILLIAM PI enbY, 
» ot 1 Broad s E.C. 


Manager. 


Established 1837, 
IRITANNIA LIFE 
COMPANY, Empowere 
luent, 4 Viet., cap 9, 


ASSURANCE 


cial Aet of Parlia- 


Lby Sy 


AND 
BRETANNLA MUTUAL LIFI 
Empowered by Her Majes 
1 Princes street, B I n. 
lackheath Park, ( 


ASSOCTATION, 








Ma Ger 1 Alexander, hairman, | 
1 m of Life Assurance business transacted, 
wit *articipation in Protits, 


PaApLes. 
iWi il 1’ vfits.) 


XTRA $3 FhRoM 














Ke wal so 3 Patent, | 


| 
ons by | 


| 
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Os. Gd., 
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| Pith and Cheaper Ea 


a es 

| IMPORTANT SUPPLEMENT To THE 
“SPECTATOR. " 
SUPPLEMENT ill be ow 

A x with the“ SPECTA At ok Mvwed be ‘given 


A Bh RAPHICAL 











Zambesi, Lake wi, Kalahari, frem 1852 to Isc AND HISTORICAL skerey 
By Wintt vw Cannes Bs en, ies ,F.GS. | of the 
Third Thousand. | ROYAL FAMILIES OF EUROpY 
Mrs, HALLIBURTON'S TROUBLES, | Wi Sos on the Badgets of tho teats 
the Aut or of “ast Ay une.’ and “The Chann s im we tee ve = n of the article in 1 Sh . 
Vi dig post 5 hoW Ve at every iaueees I - , 
tthe Kinedom. so contain a Review of Home and 
a = ee _ . | Litera kami hing and compari: ( 
{ m with the P w Edition of “ East Lynne,” price } Roo} razines, and po w P 2 
cals ‘ 
. with Two IHlustration Britains aund the ehiet yuntries in Kuro; = 


Early appliention for Adver 
dressed to ul Publisher, 
1 WELLINGTON STREE 


tisedment space to} 


tT, STRAND. 





Now ready pp. 80, stitched ia wray a 

Te MEANING of HISTORY. m 
Lectures by Freperte Hanntsex, M.A. —_ 
TRUDI adie. igiaoiaaae v, Lond 


Just published, price 1s,; = 
y AR IOUS 80 BIECTS 


rr W.Jawes 


hy post, 


iB 


Publishel b nimatinee 10! Great Russel) ¢ 
Bloomsbury, W.C a 


t day, in One Vol., sf 


iP O k M 5. By ie ERI Sen 1A, 


London: Saup 


hill. 


Low, Sox, and Co, 47 1 


tion, price 5s, GA. in clot, is. bd 

in plain moroece, 

FSS, ana POEMS for the SICK 
sod SUFFERING ; in connection wit 


tor the VISITATION of the SICK. Se 






Authors. Edited by the Rev. T. V. FOsSB Ki Y, MA. 
| Vicar of St. Giles’s, Reading. 
2 contains 235 separate pieces; of » 


in a variety of sizes 
L list on application.— | ' 








Vy writers a ad _ wr to the lath Cey- 
ure modern, and some of thes n 
ITONS, Wi ‘atertoo pl ce, DL 








“a ist ablishe: 1, in crown Svo., pric 


ls. eew 
| PoRGIV ENESS AFTER DE ATH 
Does the Bible or the Church of F 


A Review of the Alleg red E 
Future State, By a Cit 


1i Lud 


‘, GREEN, and Co., 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION of th 
IKISH CONVICT SYSTEM 
By Sir WALTER Crorron, K.C.B., late Chair 
Directors of Lrish Government Prisons 
Eurry Farrarvuns, Printer and Publisher in Ondinary 
iler Majesty, Vietoria Press, Great Corams t, W.C, 


RCH, OXFO 
(CTs.—THE 


KD.—THE 
ILDER ( 


CHU 
DISTR 


NHRIST 


J VAMINE 








PuiS DAY, price 4d., by post, 5d., contains 
| View of New Buildings, Christ Church, Oxtord—Vil 
tary At tural Examinations —Conditi t 
Cotton Distriets (with illustrations) —Wigan—Notting- 
ham—lHlastings—The Water Colour Society—The T 
| Stephensons—Damp in Cathedrals, &°.—Gas Gas 
| Contractors in Dover -Experiments on Concrete B 


| at ert M em rials- oe 





Pee BE 


is dj és. dj Yrs.iM 
” l 1 » 2 s w “ | 
wil o 218 4 3 i ? 
O12 2 G64 & 4 6 b 
ov; 3 6 8 613 4 a] } 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


 mreenny AND COLONIAL MAIL 
ELS SERVICE to all parts of the World 
speed, economy, safety punctuality, 
EUROPE, 
Holland, Pruss 





Kegularity, 






France, Belgium, i 
Switzerland, Sardinia, No 





Sweden, Austria aly 
DAILY, : 
Spain, Portugal, Southern Ita Alriatie, Sicily 
Greece, Syria, Turkey, THRICE MONTHLY. : 
Gibraltar, Malta, Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 
ASTA. 


Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits 
Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 
. ICA. 





tnis, Tripoli, Pgypt. Aden, WEEKLY. 
< ay Madeira, St. Helena, Ascenston, Cane, 
Natal, Mauritius, Madagascar, MON PiiLy. 


AMERICA, 
w Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 
Mexico, Carthageaa, Honduras, 
Buenos Ayres, River Plate, 


United States, Ne 

Havana, Tampico, 
Bahamas, Brazil, 
MONTHLY. 

West Indies, N. and S&S. Pacific, California, British 
Columbia, Nova Seotin, Bermuda, FOR UNIGHTLY 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, King George’s Sound, 

Swan River, Tasmania, New Ze vland, MONTHLY. 


| 


Burmah, China, Japan, | 


! 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Shipping in all its branches by fleetest Clip pers ont } 
d, 





Screw-Steamers. Pas 
insurances effected. For lat 
apply at 243 Regent street, 8.W. ; 
V.; 150 Leadenhall street, K.C, 
WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
Establish od 20 years, 


wes eng baggage shippe 
ns of registr and tari 


Chaplin's, Regent cireus, 











| 
4 
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| FAVARGER, and 








sclesiasticnl Crosses=G 





“Com pelritions, 
. and all bo 
ALE 
ALGUM for 





sksellers 





Woops 


AND 
1862-3. Ed 
uperbly Illustrated by 

ly embossed and print ed 8 
colours, ‘the Album contains Voeal, Instrum ] 
Dance Music, specially written for the work, and » 
before published. 


MUSICAL 





The Cover is rie! 





CONTENTS. 
Bereeuse 


Remance Piano- 








forte ° n Far if 
Les Enfants de Paris Quadrille ...... I 
Fhe Evenir Chime 
is soum eee ea ~MW 4 
Rondo Polka.. Ss fort Lef W 





IIappy Day coal Duet .... Rene lava 

















The Spinning Wheel Song Hes s 
Deux Romance Ste 

1 Avalanche Leon 

rhe Angel ide. Rene t 
} Yvonne cee -8 h 

La Italieune Leou | 

1 lev I » Mir 

Own “el Voeal Due I V 3 
Schwabis s Volks 

Bed ..cs0.. . Pianoforte ...... Polyd 
Over sry Lake Vocal Duet .... WV Waits 
The Him | 

ROE. scctnaaiencus Malled.......cccsse Rene Fa 
Ta Pinnoforte ...... Rene bavag 
Doue MD osriancn Valses o Ee 1 
Day te coahitins Vocal Quartett ... Rene Fav 
La Finlaniaise WHINE acnseae e+e Leon I 
Forget Him, 

Phougiit 1 

Polonais ra 
She wa 

Artless Grace «0.. Some .e.cccccee G A Macfie 
The Village Be lls ring 

Merril Bridal Song - CJ ia 
St. Autho « Polka ...0 coos Leon l 

CG 


janoforte Duet Rene Fave 
Price 21s. 


Cramer, BEALE, and Woop, 201 Regent street. 
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Gu STReE! ON 


13 GREAT MARLBOROL 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 


NEW WORKS. 
MISTRESS AND 


— w of “ John Uali 


MAID. 
Joeman.” 7 





GREECE AND aS , GREEKS. 


rn 


By FREDRIK Brew 
wo Vols., 2ls. 
LES qisznanizs By 

Victor ~ —_ rized English lation. 
Second Editic : 
ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS 


By Jruia KAVANAGH. 


LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
IN PRISON. 
FEMALE LIFE h 


, Ms ATRON. l 
By a Parison 
additions. Two Vo ais. «Ne 


NO CHURCH. 


rz. bound and illustrate 4. F 
~ sd Blackett’s Standard Library. 


of Hurst a THE NEW NOVELS. 
SLAVES OF THE BIE 


or, Before and After. Dy the Author of 
mother’s Money. Three V. 
“Well written and interesting.” — 
MARION LESLIE. 
By the Rev. P. Bearox. Three Vols. 
« 4 very good story, told with great power.”"—John Bull, 
THE MAROON. By Captain 
Mayne Rerp. Three Vols. 
Among Capt. Reid's most popular works. '— Athenwun 
A PRODIGAL SON. By 
Derrox Coox, Authorof “ Paul Fosters Daughter. 
Three Vols. (Just ready.) 


“MRS. ALFRED GATTY'S POPULAR WORKS. 


“We should not be doing justice to the highest class of 
juvenile fiction, were we to omit, as particn uly worthy 
‘of attention at this season, the whole series of Mi 
Gatty’s admiri thle books. They are quite sei generis, and 


conmGe widest possible circulatioun.—Literary Church 


“PARABLES from NATURE; with 


Notes on the Natural History. Tllustrated by W. Hol 
man Hunt, Ott» Speckter, C. W. Cope, R.A. BE. Warren 
W. Millais, G. Thomas, and H. Calderon, avo, On 
mental cloth, 10s. td.; antique morocco elegant, £1 Is 


PARABLES from NATURE. 16mo- . 


with Mustrations. Tenth Edition, Separat 
First Series, Is. 6d.; Second Series, 2s. 

RED SNOW, and other Parables from 
Natare. Third Series, with Illu 1d Edition. 
lémo. 23 

WORLDS NOT REALIZED. 16mo, 
Third Edition. 2s. 

PROVERBS, Illustrated. 16m>., with 
Illustrations. Third Edition. 2s. 

*,* These little works hive 
day reading in the family cirel ructive and in- 
teresting to school children 

AUNT JUDY’S TALES. Illustrated 
by Clara S. Lane. Feap. 8vo. Third Edition. 

AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS. Illustrated 


by Clara 8. Lane. Feap. 


The HUMAN FACE DIVINE, and 


3. Od. 


trations, 5 


» found 


aud in 


iseful for Sun- 


other — With Illustrations by C. 5. Lane, F 
The FAIRY GODMOTHERS, and 

other Tales, Third Eilition. Feap Svo., with Froutis- 

Piece. 2s, td. 

LEGENDARY TALES. With Tlus- 
rations by Phi Feap. &v 


The POOR INCUMBENT. Feap- 8vo., | 


sewed, Is.; cloth, 1s. Hd. 


The OLD FOLKS from HOME; or, 


Holiday iv Ireland in 1861. Second Edition. Post sv 
7a. 64. 

MELCHIOR'S DREAM, and other 
Tales. By J. HL. Edited by Mrs, Gatty. Illustrated 
Feap. 8vo. 33. 6 - : 

London: Bert and Darpy, 166 Fleet stre« 
NEW VOLI ME OF THE GRAMMARSCHOO! 


CLASSICS, 

Now realy, in l2me., | . 4s Gd. eloth, 
UVENALIS- SATIRAE.—s XVI, 
with English Notes by Henman Prior, MA., late 

Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. Expurgated Edition 
for the use of schouls. : 


_L midon : Wir er and Co., and Groner Bet. 
NTOTIC E. aa TA ANGLED SKEIN, 
by ALuany Fonnrnas rn, jun., will be ready, in 
Three Vols, at all the Libraries, ou December 1 


London: 


TINSLEY BRorners, ) Catherine street, 


- New Edition, with Additions, price is. elo th, 

]>* DICKSON’S FALLACIES of the 

: PACULTY. 

Tinstex Broruens, 13 Catherine street, Strand, 
and at all Libraries, 


THE CORNUITLL 


No. 


Perc r 


fur Decetm!« 


Victor Huo on tl 
ia.—Part 


Caxtonin 


No 17.— Fait 





pr ase 





INS, 
The 1 Napl Autumn D by y 
A First Friendship.—-A | Essays on Politieal 1 | 
ale, ¢ t NV 1. and nor Being aSequelt 
NIX Papers rappeared i 
December u Ly the * Cort | Mugeazin 
Astley H. vin, by John Ki 
Present 1 1 of t! To Work Again, By 
chi f baeland “A. KOIL DB 
Lawr I! 1 in i —A Chapter 
Irela Par \ VILL. to XN 
houri ! Female ¢ y—i vl 
Laurel i press, M l i 
Chay in the Hi y I’ r Cobbe 
Australian Exploration ppurua 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, V Strand, W.C 
\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZIN 
4 No. XNXVIIL., for December, 1502 ae 
price One Shillin 
(Conti - 
1.—Genius and Discipline in Literature Ry the E-litor. 
Il—the Water-Babix I Tale for a Land-Ial 
By the BR ©} ley, Author of * We 
ward HH A 
LIT.—Vineenzo vy By Johu Ra 
Author of Denon “7 r An 
toni dx 
Chap, 17—What shall! 
Chap, 18—Barnaby pitche ) 1 settle 
the question. 
Chap 19—Tuvrinese Sill 
1V.—The End of the Great Exhibition. By the A f 
John Halifax, Gentleman 
V.—December, 1862. Two Sonnets, By Sydney Dobell, 
\ ‘rotectionist, By Leslie Stephen 
\ By Acnes Strickland 
\ wn Mai a Story of the C« ant in 
e Rev. Prin i Talloel 
mil ve Dee Mules ¢ 
*,.* Volumes [. to VI. are now published nid 
bound in cloth, price 7s, Hd. ex 
MACMILLAN and Co., Cambrid md 23 Hen 
Covent garden, London 
Sold by l | 1 net ! 
us INDEX, for Thursday, November | 
2 contains, am ther interesting matter, | 
Articles on 
The Politieal Condition of the North 
The Military Career of General MClellan 
The Distribution of | ud Slave Labour in the Sou 
lhe Press of the Confederate States 
The Kuglish Press and the Exuperor. 
Che Kingdom of Greece, 
Letter fr neem r Maury to Admiral Fitzroy 
Published every Taursday afternoon, Pri bd 13 | 
phoaverio street, Fleet streat, F.C. | 
B W BE LL S. 
baste of this new and extraordinary le lica 


is now po dy 
Iilustrated by J 
A fine engravir 
and Princess Ale 
*,* Order Part 
through 
publisher, 
| don. 


J, Dic 








any bookseller, or 
Ks, 25 Wellington street, Strand, Lou- 


a 


NOW 


36 (for December), price Oni 


CONTENTS : 





EADY, 


MAG AZINE, 


Pa 


SuUILLING, with Four Illustrations. 





\ With H 
4 i *W 
Record 
| 
s >< 
rat XN 
Al 1 
SMALI Mv ” ) 
CuA LA sl 
<aB rfly 
Fer! 
Pris ' s A 
STOR 1 I i Vv. 1 Tilustr ! 
Prox | or D 1 M a: T rs 1 
wis NEI 
Survey or I 1 A Scien 
| ' ss Sot 1 Som hus's 1 by John Gilhert. Evrly Fuglish 
Poet Pietur f Ks ! by Birket Foster, with Pooms by 
Tom ‘I ! N I rad S ‘ by dol LK. Wise 
i W rCra Life of C) pher North. Miss 
havanea uglish W Our Last Years in India, by Mrs 
J oy wed De. ems ic Sea DB 
1 Evescsers On t ! t tM The Velocity of Light. Alloy of 
Piati I Irid: TT 


SMITH, ELDER, 


W OO b 
Ise ¢ 


CONTENTS 


M AG AZINE 
Price i 


ve Great Freneh Pus 


XL, 
h and Charity: or, the Union, in Pract 
rity and Coneiiiat 
*y of Peal 
Tamer Tamed 
n Cha —LPart XI 
Edinbur uidt ” 


R's MAGAZINE, 


w December, 2s. 6d 








rhe best Writ 
ohn Gilbert, Corbould, 
of the Prine: 
mel 
BELLS, price fivepence 


remit seven stamps 


rs of the day. 

Phwaites, de 
ig for frami of Wak 
sandra, pres 


I. of BOW 


cratis, 





; 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and CO., 65 CORNHIITLL. 


INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER. 
er XL, Decen rm 
Conti . 

of Silenhofen. B 
vuseum 


pie 
ie 


The Feathered Fossil 
ward, of the Dritish 
Ovigin of Infuseria 


The Whip-wora hy T. Spencer ¢ 


One $8} 
Ilen: Vood- 
With aC ile 1 Plate. 


bell, M.D, PLS, 


von a Tinted Plate and other Ilustrations 
A t Nature in Southern Peru, By William Bol- 
laert "ERGS 
| Submarine Architecture. By Shirley Hibberd. Witl 
an Hlustration 
Dv, Carpenter on the Microscope, 
Lasse!l on an Annular Nebula, 
i la-lon By the Rev. W. Houghton, M.A., F.1.S. 
Structure and Habits of Physalia, By G, C. Wallich 
1 L38 
Lamout's New Theory of Atmospheric Vapow Dy 
Alexamler 8S, He hel, B.A 
Double Stars, Oceultwtions, the Earth in Op; 
iy the Rev. T. W. Webb, PLRLAS 
Habits of the Aye-A By W. 1. ‘Tewetm 
Com a Catal of Comets whose Orb have not 
l icomputel By G, Chambers 
Proceedings of Lea | Societies, 
Notes aud Memorauda,. 
GRo nm and Sews, 5 Paternoster 1 
Ts mE LEISURE HOUR— 
No. 570, for November 29, pri Oue Penny 
‘ tains - 
Phe Rival Meira, Chapter VIL. 
Lich Moiavin Chapter TV. 
Funeral Expenses 
Poland and the P Chapter IL 
Dr. Linger f Oxford 


ew Gardens. 
i Paternoster row; and all Booksell 
1) SUNDAY AT HOME— 


for NOVEMBER 2, price 


Notes ¢ 


n Kew an 





One Penny 


ixperience of a Seottish Parish 


ely Origin, Suecession, and Results 
Lin Txvza, 


1 Engraving. 


f Wisdom. 


Phe Spirit 


The Pulpit in the Family: Reasonable ear 
Paves for the Young: The Littl Samaritan, In the 
House of God, Seripture Enigma, &e. 
Relicious Intelligence, 
Paternoster row ; and 


Rerierous Tract Socrery, 56 
all Booksellers 

THE FAMILY HERALD. 
Part CCXNXV.,, price 6d., contains the following 

New ‘I 
Patience 
The Man IT Le 
The Fifth of November ; or 


Brooke, 
ed and the Man T Married. 
Who Did It? 


* Its tales are quite as well written as the best ciren 









1 li 1 answers to correspondents 
cinnet be fietitious, for, if they were, a romance anda 
history being embodied in almost each of them, the 
edital id be ns a genius as we now consider 
him .t t miracle of general information.” —Saturday 
R c 
I 1: B. Brace, 421 Strand, W.C 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. — The 
‘ pest and Largest Stock in the Kingdom, 
Orders over 20s. carriage paid to the country. 
Per ream Per ream. 
Useful Cream Note...2s Od | Straw Paper... ..... 
super thiek ditto......38 4d | Copy Books, 10 page = 1 
la i Ditto....%8 O1 doz., or 218 per wross, 
| scap Outsides....0s 6d | Bordered Note, 5 quires for 
Sermon Paper...ess. is Od ls, or 3s Od per ream. 
Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes, 6d per 100, or 
is Od per thousand. Large Blue Commercial Envelopes, 


6d per 1,000, or 10,000 for 403, No charge for stamping 
tr Arms, or Address, on VPaper or Envelopes 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. Business and Address 
Dies trom 3s. 
PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
turing Stationers, 192 Fleet street, corner of 
Price list postfree, Trade supplied. 


Manufai 
Chaucery lane. 
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This day is published, in One Handsome Octavo Volume, 
with Seventy-two Illustrations on Wood, by Vizetelly, 
Loudan, Nicholls, and Hart. Also, with a Map. 

Price £1 6s. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS: 

Their PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, NATURAL HIs- 
TORY, CIVIL HISTORY, ECONOMICS, and TRADE, 
&e., &e. 

By Professor D. T. Axsrep, and Dr. R. G. LatHam. 

Tue Illustrations drawn on Wood expressly for the 
Work, by Paul J, Naftel, Member of the London Society 
of Painters in Water Colours. 

“The ‘Channel Islands’ is an excellent book —well 
conceived, well written, well illustrated, well printed. It 
is the prodace of many hands, and every hand a good 
one,” — Atheneum, Nov. 15, 1862. 


This day is published, in Two Volumes, 8vo., with a 
Portrait of Lady Morgan, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and also a Portrait of Sir Charles Morgan, price 3's. 


LADY MORGAN'S MEMOIRS: 
AULOBIOGRAPHY, DIARIES, AND CORRES- 
PONDENCE, 

Lily Morgan's Correspondeace includes, among many 
others, Letters from 
King Jerom? 
Mudame Patterson Bonaparte 
"The Duke of Devonshire 
Duchess of Devonshire 
Dake of Leinster 
Marquis Wellesley 


Tady Leitrim 
Lord Dancannon 
Lord Macaulay 
Lord Erskine 
Joseph Hume 
Daniel O Connell 






M urquis of Ang’ esey Shel 

Marquis of Abercorn FE. J mner 
Marchioness of Abercorn Lafayette 

Tae Earl of Aberdeen Byron 

‘The Earl of Carlisle Countess Guiceioli 
Lord Melbourne Moore 


Douglas Jerrold 

Sir KE. Bulwer Lytton 
Thomas Campbell 
ford Daruley Mrs. Hemans 

C »untess of Cork and Orrery [| Rev. Sidney Smith 


An INQUIRY into the THEORIES of 


HISTORY —Chanee, Law, Will, with Special Reference 
to the Principles of the Positive Philosophy. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
“Written with remarkable ability, and, considering its 
polemical spirit, with excellent temper. The style is 
always animated, and at times felicitous. The volume 
gives ample proof of metaphysical acuteness. One good 
service it will certainly effeet—namely, that of fastening | 
the attention of its readers on the great fundamental 
guette ms of historical seience.”"—Cornhill Magazine. 

‘The ‘Inquiry into the Theories of History,’ althouzh 
Anonymous, is a first-rate book. 
Theism with the scientifie conception of law, and from 
that recone liation to deduce a true theory of history 


Lady Caroline Lamb 
Lord Cloneurry 
Tady Stanley 














The book contains a most able and effectual vindication | 


of Theism, and of a rational, as opposed to an irrational, 
positivism.” — Westminster Revi w. 


A SHORT TRIP in HUNGARY and 
TRANSYLVANIA in the Spring ef Is i2. 
D. T. Ansrep. Post 8vo., cloth, 8s, Gel. 

* Professor Anstel's deseriy vtions are written with a 

neatness attesting the accuracy ofa scientific observer's 
eves. His volume is one both of value and entertain. 


ment; a book caleulated to turn the thoygzhts of nna | 


down the Danube,’ —Atdenwim, August 16, bse? 


MEMORABLE EV ENTS of MODERN 


HISTORY. Hy J. G. Epoan. 
of Great Men,” &e. 
cloth, Ga, Cd, 

* A practical writer, with a high sense of his obligations 
as an ructor of childven. Mer. J. G. Edgar never 
makes a contribution to juvenile literature that does not 
deserve a certain measure of commendation. We can 
conscientionsly recommend it (( Memorable Events’) as a 
work at the sume time entertaining and useful.”"— 
Athenwum, March 6, 1862. 

“ A most acceptable prosent for the youth of both sexes. 
— Observer. 


The SCIENCE of HOME LIFE. 
Cont uning:—Heat in its relation to things in general— 
On the Physical relations of the Atmosphere, as atlected 
by Heat, Moisture, and Pressure—Tie Atmosphere in 
relation to Vegetable and Animal Life—On Coal and 
Coul Gas—On Flame and the Chemistry of aCandle— 
The Physical and Chemical Properties of Water—On 
Soap, with some account of bleaching and disinfecting 
Agents —On Glass, China, and Eartheuware—The Noble 
Metals—The Base Metals—On Fermentation and Fer- 
mented Liquors—The Breakfast Table—The Dinner 
Table—Ourselves in relation to the External 
Vy Anperr J. Bervays, Professor of Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy, and of Practical Chemistry at St. 
Thomas's Hospital Medical antl Surgical College, &e. 
IMuscrated by One Hundred Cuts, 12mo.; cloth, 6s. 


The Illustrated HORSE DOCTOR: 
being an aceurate and detailed aceount of the various 
Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected, The 
latest mode of treatment, and all requisite Preseriptions 
in Plain English. By Epowanpo Maynew, 
‘Third Edition, in 8vo, with upwards of Four Hundred 
Mlustrations, price 18s. 6d. A book which should be 
the possession of all who keep horses. 


The HISTORY of the 


With Illustrations. Post svo., 





from Monteberde to Donizetti, By Scrueag.anp 
Epwarps. Second Edition, in Two Vols, post Svo, price 
£l 1s 


“Completely master of his subject, and possessing a 
ready and petsing pen, Me. Edwards, iu these volumes 
gives us an exes 
Pr ¢rformances.”-—Herald. 


The HISTORY of CHESS, from the 
‘Time of thy Early Invention of the Game in India, ell 
the Period of its Establishmeut in Western and Central 
Europe. By Duncan Founks. 8vo., price 15s. 








London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co., 
13 Waterloo place, S.W. 


Its object is to reconcile | 
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World. | 


M.R.C.V.S, | 
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OPERA, | 


elingly interesting history of operatic | 
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COLLINS’ 

In a few Days, in Three Volumes, post 8vo., Price 31s. 6d 
N A M™ 

By the Author of 
1 N 


*,* To prevent disappointment in the receipt of copies of the first issue, orjers are 
requested immediately. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and C mae and all Booksellers in Town and Country, 


Sains 
NEW NOVEL. 
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WHITE. 











Orders are requested immediately. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED AND JUVENILE BOOks. 


The Christmas [llustratel number of the PUBLISHER'S CIRCULAR will be pub. 
lished on the Sth of December, containing Fifty Pages of Specimen Illustrations from 
the New Season Books, and Lists of all the Publishing Houses ; single copies (treble 
number), price 9d., or 42s. per hundred in booksellers’ wrappers. 





Advertisements not later than December 2nd. 








ALBEMARLE Srazer, November, 1882. 

NEW VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
| eee MONTHS on the YANG-TZE, 
with a Narrative of the Expedition sent to Explore 
W. Buaktsron, R.A. 


its Upper Waters. By Captain 'T. 
8vo. 18s. 


With 2 Maps and 24 Illustrations. 
II. 
NARRATIVE of the RISE and PRO- 
| GRESS of the TAEPING REBELLION in CHINA; 
trom Information collected on the Spot. By Lixprsay 
| Being, Commander RN. With 7 Maps aud Plans, Post 
avo. lds. bd, 





Tit. 


| TRAVELS in PERU and INDIA, for 
the purpose of Collecting Cinehona Plants, and Intro- 
ducing Bark into Indm. By CLemenrs R. Markuam, 
With 2 Maps and 15 Illustrations, svo. lbs. 

Iv. 

WILD WALES: Its People, Language, 
and Seenery. By George VRorrow, Author the 
“Bible in Spain.” 3 vols. Post sve. 30s, 

Vv. 

RUINED CITIES within NUMIDIAN 
and CARTHAGINIAN TERRELORLES. By Naruas 
Davis. Map and 12 Lilustrations, is. 

VL 

FOUR YEARS in BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA and VANCOUVER ISLAND. Their Forests, 
Rivers, Coasts, and Gold Fields, and Resources for Coloni- 
By R. C. Mayye, Comr, RN. Map and 20 Thus- 

ovo. { Next Week. 


of TARTAR 
Sheath = 


or 





Syvo. 





zation, 
trallons, 
VIL 


RECOLLECTIONS 
STRPPES and THEIR INHABITANTS. 
Illustrations, Dost 8vo. 


ATKINSON, 
} Jousn Murray, 


Albemarle Street. 


Now Ready, 6th Thousand, &vo., 


IDS TO FAITH; A Series of Theo- 


9s. 


4 logical Essavs. By Various Writers, Edited by 
The Right Rev. Wa. THomsox, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 

| List Ov ConTRIbUTORS: 


Rev. H. L. Manse, B.D., Waynflete Professor of Moral 
and Meiaphysieal Philosophy, Oxford. 
Tae Right Rev. Wa. Firzaena.p, D.D., 
Killaloe. 
| Rev. Dr. McCaut, Professor of Hebrew 
} ment Exegesis, King’s Coll., London. 
Rev. F. C. Coox, MLA., Preacher to the Hon, Society of 
Linco'n’s Inn. 

Rev. Grornee Rawtinsoa, 
Ancient History, Oxford. 
Rey. Canon Hanoip Baown, B.D., 

of Divinity, at Cambridge, 
Right Rev. Wa. THomsen, 
cester and Bristol. 
The Very Rey. Joun 
Also 


Lord Bishop of 
and Old Testa- 


M.A., Camden Pr fessor of 
‘orvisian Professor 


D.D., Lord Bishop of Glou- 


LB.D., Dean of Exeter. 
, lately published, 

SERMONS PREACHED in LIN- 
COLN'S INN CHAPEL. By Wiutiasm Trhomsoy, 
bD.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
10s. Gd. 


The 
| THOUGHT 
B.D. Fourth Edition. 


MLLAICorTrT, 


Svo. 


Ill. 
LIMITS of RELIGIOUS 
EXAMINED, By Rev. H, L. Mayse, 


Post 8vo. 7s. Od. 


The HISTORICAL EVIDENCES of 


the TRUTH of the SCRIPTURE RECORDS STATED 
| ANEW, with Special Reference to = Doubts and Dis- 
| coveries of Mxdern Times. By Rev. Georar Raw.ty- 


lis, 
Albemarle street. 


|} son, M.A. Second Edition, Svo. 


Joun Murray, 


THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


with Portrait, &vo, 
r wt PRIN CIPAI, SPEECHES - AND | 
PuINe E CONSORT; with au Lutroduction giving some 


Outliues of his Character, 
Jonun Mvurryy, 





Immediately, 


Albemarle street. 








Pusuisner’s Crecutar Orrice, 47 Ludgate Hill, November 24th, 1862. 
-- —————— ———___. 


Hy the Author of 


JRIENDS 


‘ Friends in Couneil.” 

IN COUNCIL, 
A New Series. Two Volumes. Post Octavo, ls, 
JRIENDS IN COUNCIL 
First Series. New Edition. Two Volumes, 9g, 

OMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE, 


( 
Vitth Edition. 33, 6d. 


ES: AYS WRITTEN inthe INTERVALS 
of BUSINESS. Seventh Edition, 2s. 6d. 
Lendon: Soy, and Bourn, West Strand, 





PARKE 


Eighth Edition, bound, 62 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND: 
we with a Copious Chronology, Tables of Contem- 
pormry Severeigns, and Questions for Examination, 
Abridged from the “ Family History of England.” 
Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





London: 
Price 9a, Pa 

in TOWN. 

A. K. HB.” 


Second Editiou. Post octavo. 
EISURE HOURS 
4 A Selection from the Coutributions of “ 
to Frazer's Magazine, 
Sox, 


London : Parken, and Bov RN, Weat Strand. 








: ae ifth Edition, 8vo., 10s, “6. 
] ACON’S ESSAYS, with Annotations. 
By Ricnano Watery, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. 
London: 


Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 








Volumes L. and II, Svo, 


TUE WISTORY of CIVILIZATION ia 


ENGLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buckie, 


Vol. L, ENGLAND and FRANCE. Third Edition, 
fl 1s 
Vol. 11, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 16s. 

London: Parker, Sox, and Bours, West Strand. 
This day, Vols. V. and VL, Svo., 24. ae 
ISTORY of ENGLAND, 
containing the Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. 


By James Anriiony Frovupe. 
The Second Edition, revised, of V coon I. 
containing the Reign of Henry VILL, £ 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bovry, nh st Strand. 


to IV, 





Octavo, 15s. 
i hy ~ EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 
By ALEXANDER Baty, M.A,, Examiner in Logie 
and Moral Philosophy in the University of London, and 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 


By the same Author, 
SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. Oectavo, lis 
Study of Character, including an Estimat: of 
Octavo, Os. 
Parker, Soy, and Bovey, West Strand. 


RUSSIANS at HOME; 

Unpolitical Sketches, showing what Newspapers 
they read ; what Theatres they frequent; and how they 
Kat, Drink, and Enjoy themselves; with other matter 
relating chiefly to Literature, Music, and to Places of 
Historical and Religious Interest in and about Moscow. 
By SuTHERLAND Epwarps, Esq. Second Bdition, with 
lilustrations, price 10s, Gd. 

“It is a book that we can sincerely recommend, not 
only to those who are desirous of abundant au d 
reliable information respecting the social ec oacmy of the 
Russian people, but to those who seek an entertaining 
volume, that may be perused in any part with both proat 
and amusement. '"—Edinburgh Evening Courant, 


Wx. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 3.W 


THE 
On the 
*hrenology 


London: 


T HE 


Jondon: 
MR. RUSSELL'S AMERICAN DIARY. | 
In a few days, in Two Vols., post Svo., price 21s., with & 


Map, 
M* DIARY NORTH and SOUTH; 


or, ' 
PERSONAL EXPE! REwOuS during the CIVIL WAR 


1 AMERICA, 
By W. i. ke SSELL, Msq., LL.D. 
London: Brapeury and Evays, 11 Bouverie street, E.C- 
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